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With  more  than  2  million  residents,  $30  billion  in  buying 
power  and  a  booming,  robust  economy.  Orange  County  is 
now  recognized  as  the  progressive  link  between  Southern 
California's  golden  past  and  glittering  future. 

As  such,  it  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  important 
markets  in  the  United  States.  If  you  want  to  see  and  believe 
for  yourself,  write  to  us.  We'll  send  you  this  free  profile  of 
Southern  California's  richest  market. 


T  H  0  R  A  N  G  0  U  N  T  Y 

Keg^er 


A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.  Orange  County,  California  92711 
Represented  nationally  by  CWO&O,  Inc. 


“For  the  past  two  months,  my 
new  assistant  has  done  nothing 
but  play  games  and  make 
funny  noises” 


With  all  the  goings-on  in  Copley’s 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Breeze  newsroom 
—  the  ringing  of  telephones,  clickety- 
clack  of  keyboards,  and  constant  buzz 
of  chatter,  our  new  SII  system  55 
terminals  have  been  making  a  racket 
of  their  own. 

They  have  taken  up  space  on  desk¬ 
tops  throughout  the  building  for  the 
past  two  months.  Automatically,  the 
terminals  ran  their  own  performance 
tests  which  consisted  of  tic-tac-toe 
boards,  mazes,  and  other  game-like 
patterns.  Some  terminals  even  pro¬ 
duced  continuous  high-pitched 
screeches.  Luckily,  all  this  testing  was 
only  necessary  to  determine  any  faulty 
machines. 

While  the  systems  were  undergoing 
their  various  tests.  Editorial  Systems 
Manager  Gary  Palmer  was  busy  cus¬ 
tomizing  individual  terminals  with  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  creating  necessary 
baskets,  desks,  user  profiles,  wire  rout¬ 
ing,  and  styles. 

Now  the  Copley  Los  Angeles  staff 
have  gotten  the  green  light  for  prac¬ 
ticing  on  the  new  terminals.  They  can 
study  basic  introductorv  tutorials  that 
are  programmed  in  the  system.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  several  groups 
of  staff  will  have  had  in-house  step- 
by-step  training. 

The  first  to  experiment  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  new  system  was 
Michael  Gauf,  The  Daily  Breeze  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  As  of  the  first  week  of 


August,  the  editorial  page  has  been 
completely  produced  with  system  55. 

“Going  from  Logicon  (a  six-year  old 
system)  to  SII  is  like  going  from  Univac 
(the  first  system  ever)  to  modern  tech¬ 
nology,”  said  Gauf. 


Editorial  Systems  Manager  Gary  Paimer  (seated) 
demonstrates  Copley’s  new  front  end  system’s 
capabilities  to  The  Daiiy  Breeze  Editoriai  Page 
Writer  Michaei  Gauf. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  newspapers  — 
The  Daily  Breeze,  Evening  Outlook, 
and  News-Pilot  will  soon  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  centralized  database  for  its 
news/advertising  network. 


Copllll  ANGELES 

The  Daily  Breeze 

MEWS  JC, P n  L0T  Evemxg SOL’TLOOK 
Nationally  represented  by  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker 


WINNING  TEAMS 
SCORE  WITH  FLINT  INK 

Arrowlith  AD-LITHO™  and  Arrowhead  AdPro®  Inks 


No  doubt  about  it:  quality  four-color  printing  scores  points  with  newspaper 
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subscribers  and  advertisers  alike.  That’s  one  reason  Kodak  holds  its 
annual  “Run  for  the  Money”  color  reproduction  contest. 


This  year,  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  Florida 
Times-UnionIJacksonville  Journal  used  Flint  Arrowlith  AD- 
LITHO™  and  Arrowhead  AdPro®  inks  for  their  contest 

k  entries,  and  won  first  place  honors  in  the  large  offset,  direct 
letterpress  and  DI-LITHO™  press  categories,  respectively. 


NVe’re  not  surprised! 


High  standards,  strict  quality  control  and  expert  technical 
support  will  make  Flint  Ink  a  valuable  member  of  your 
team  .  .  .  and  insure  a  winning  performance  every  time! 


AD-LITHD  "  and  DI-LITHO’"  arc  trademarks  of  ANPA 
AdPro^li  ts  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA. 
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On  September  1, 1986,  a  native  Texan  named 
William  Dean  Singleton  finally  got  the  job  he'd 
dreamed  of  He  paid  $110  million  to  become 
owner  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


I  interviewed  at  the  Times  Herald 
in  1970.  They  told  me  I  was  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  get 
hired.  But  they  also  told  me  to 
come  back  in  a  few  years.  Well,  I 
guess  you  could  say  I’m  back. 

Dreams. 

I  left  Texas  10  years  ago  with  the 
dream  of  building  a  newspaper 
group.  Forty  newspapers  later,  I 
realized  the  dream  wouldn’t  be 
complete  until  I  brought  it  home. 

Texas  is  my  home.  I  grew  up 
in  a  working-class  family  in 
Graham  and  my  family  still  lives 
here  in  Texas.  Probably  no  place 
in  America  has  the  same  pride 
and  self-respect.  And  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  Dallas  is  the  centerpiece.  It’s 
a  city  of  winners  where  dreams 
come  true.  And  I’ve  still  got 
plenty  of  dreams.  Even  our  fam¬ 
ily  dog’s  name  is  “Dreams”. 

Improvement. 

The  Times  Herald  is  an  excellent 
newspaper  the  way  it  is  right 
now;  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  One 
that  experienced  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  admire  as  a  great  product. 

But  our  goal  is  to  be  the  number 
one  newspaper  in  Dallas. 

The  latest  syndicated  re¬ 
search  tells  us  more  people  in 
Dallas  already  read  the  Times 
Herald  and  by  all  accounts 
our  circulation  is  making 
steady  gains. 

It’ll  still  take  time  and  hard 
work  before  we  make  it  to 


number  one,  but  the  only  place 
I  know  where  success  comes 
before  work  is  in  the  dictionary. 

Risks. 

By  coming  here.  I’m  taking  cer¬ 
tain  professional  risks.  In  a  city 
like  Dallas,  if  you  succeed  you’re 
a  genius.  If  you  don’t  succeed 
you’re  a  nobody.  Sure,  I’m  put¬ 
ting  my  name  and  reputation 
on  the  line,  but  I’ll  tell  you,  it’s  a 
lot  more  satisfying  to  overcome 
challenges  than  to  dodge  them. 

Growth. 

The  newspaper  group  I’m  bring¬ 
ing  to  Dallas  owns  23  daily 
and  17  weekly  newspapers  in  six 
states.  That  puts  our  group 
among  the  top  ten  nationally  in 
number  of  dailies  owned  with 
the  Times  Herald  as  the  biggest 
newspaper  in  our  group. 

Responsibility. 

I’m  a  big  advocate  of  local  news 
coverage.  And  the  only  way  to  do 
a  good  job  of  covering  the  com¬ 
munity  is  to  be  a  part  of  it.  With 
the  owner  and  management  team 
right  here  in  Dallas,  the  Times 
Herald  can  be  at  the  forefront  of 
every  major  decision  in  the 
community. 

Involvement. 

I’m  the  new  owner,  not  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  I’ll  office  here,  but  I’m 
not  going  to  run  the  newspaper. 


With  talented  individuals  like 
Art  Wible  as  our  publisher  and 
Dave  Burgin  coming  on  as 
editor,  I  couldn’t  ask  for  brighter, 
more  experienced  leaders  to 
help  the  Times  Herald  win  in 
Dallas.  It’s  going  to  be  great  work¬ 
ing  with  them. 

Competition. 

Obviously  I  think  we  can  be  the 
biggest  and  best  newspaper  in 
Dallas.  I  mean,  why  would  I  pay 
$110  million  for  a  newspaper  I 
didn’t  think  I  could  win  with.  I’m 
a  newspaperman,  not  a  land 
developer. 

I  bought  the  Times  Herald 
because  it’s  been  around  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  It  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
readers  every  day.  A  major  share 
of  the  advertising  market.  And 
more  Pulitzer  Prizes  than  any  pa¬ 
per  in  our  part  of  the  country.  It’s 
a  great  newspaper  that’s  getting 
even  better.  I  just  figured  buying 
it  was  the  only  way  I’d  ever  get  a 
job  here. 

Commitment. 

When  I  bought  this  newspaper 
it  created  a  special  bond  for  me. 

I  live  in  Dallas  now.  So  the 
Times  Herald  is  a  lot  more  than 
a  new  addition  to  my  group. 

It’s  my  morning  paper,  the  first 
thing  I  read  every  day.  And 
I  plan  to  make  it  the  very  best 
Dallas  Times  Herald  in  history. 
You  have  my  word  on  it. 


DallasTimes  Herald 


Represented  nalionully  by  Million  Market  Newspapers/'Fimes  Mirror  National  Marketing. 
SCXJRCE:  Simmons-Scarborough  1985  Newspaper  Ratings  Study; 

Media  Records.  1985  Full-Run  Linage;  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31,  1986 
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SEPTEMBER 

23-24 — International  Videotex  Industry  Exposition  and  Conference,  Jacob 
Javits  Convention  Center,  New  York  City 

23- 26 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Mills  House,  Charles¬ 

ton,  S.C. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville. 

24-27— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Sheraton  Station  Square,  Pittsburgh. 

24- 28 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  National  Professional  Conference, 

New  York  City. 

25- 26 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers,  Fall  Meeting, 

Ramada  Renaissance,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

25-27 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Meeting,  Ramada  Inn  North,  Tallahassee. 

25-27— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Dunfey  Hyannis  Hotel, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-28— New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  48th  Annual 
Conference,  Sheraton  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

30-1 1/1 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Otesago,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

OCTOBER 

2- 4— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Mon¬ 

terey,  Calif. 

3- 5 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Journalism  Ethics  Con¬ 

ference  for  Journalists,  Cosposored  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Hotel 
Pontchartrain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

4- 7— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Host  Farm,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

4- 7— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 

Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 7— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Basin  Harbor 

Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

5- 8 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Conference,  Boca 

Raton  Hotel  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

8- 11 — Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Monte¬ 

rey,  Calif. 

9—  Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  Fall  Meeting,  Seamen's  Inne, 
Mystic  Conn. 

9- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Hilton 

Bonaventure  International,  Montreal. 

12-15— international  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Westin 
Hotel,  Boston. 

12- 15— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region 

Conference,  The  Comhusker,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

13- 17— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  International  Annual  Credit 

Conference,  Americana  Dutch  Resort,  Orlando. 

16 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Seamen's 
Inn,  Mystic. 

16-17— Creative  Marketing  Strategies,  ANPA  Circulation  and  Readership 
Committee,  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  other  sissociations,  Hyatt 
Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

16-18— ASNE/ANPA  Minority  Job  Conference,  Colonanade  Hotel,  Boston. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

4-5 — PN-ANCAM/Western  Classified  Advertisng  Association,  Telephone 
Sales  Clinic,  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 10— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators.  Reston,  Va. 

6- 9— FLEXOGRAPHIC  SEMINAR,  Greiphic  Communication  Department, 

California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

6- 10 — Newspaper  In  Education,  Instructor  Training  Seminar,  Sponsored  by 

ANPA  Foundation,  Warrenton,  Va. 

9— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Advertising  and  The  Law, 
Workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Rutland,  Vt. 

10 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Management  Seminar,  AT&T  Con¬ 
ference  Center,  Princeton. 

12-17— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  for  Reporters,  St. 
Peterbug. 

12-22— American  Press  Institute,  Circualtion  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 
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About  Awards 


Named  in  top  100.  Ellen  L.  Acquaviva,  vice  president  of 
community  affairs  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  been  cited  in  Dollars  &  Sense  magazine’s  1986 
issue  entitled,  “The  2nd  Annual  Salute  to  America’s  Top 
100  Black  Business  and  Professional  Women.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Acquaviva  was  recognized  as  one  of 
Atlanta’s  ten  most  outstanding  women  by  the  Greater 
Atlanta  YWCA  and  was  inducted  into  the  Academy  of 
Women  Achievers,  an  honorary  organization  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  accomplishments  and  contributions  of  outstand¬ 
ing  women  in  the  metro  Atlanta  area. 

Pulitzer  brothers,  Batten  among  honorees.  Publishers 
Michael  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
per  group  president  James  K.  Batten  and  the  100-year-old 
Sporting  News  are  among  the  1986  recipients  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Honor  Medal  for  distinguished  journalism,  awarded 
annually  since  1930  by  the  University  of  Missouri’s  School 
of  Journalism. 

Other  winners  of  the  international  award  include  CBS 
News  president  Van  Gordon  Sauter;  Juan  Luis  Cebrian, 
editor  of  the  Spanish  newspaper  El  Pais;  and  Bart  Cum¬ 
mings,  former  chief  executive  officer  of  Saatchi  &  Saatchi 
Compton  Inc. 

Washington  Post  cited  for  community  relations.  “The 
Washington  Post  and  the  Community,”  a  brochure  out¬ 
lining  the  Washington  Post’s  community  relations  pro¬ 
grams,  has  won  an  Award  of  Excellence  in  the  1986  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Report  Bellringer  Awards. 

John  Hancock  award  to  Seattle  Times  staffers.  Seattle 
Times  writers  Stephen  Dunphy  and  Peter  Rinearson  were 
among  the  winners  of  the  19th  annual  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  business  and  financial  journalism  sponsored  by 
John  Hancock  Financial  Services. 

Dunphy,  editor  of  the  Times’  Economy  section,  and 
Rinearson,  the  newspaper’s  Pacific  Rim  reporter,  won  the 
first  place  award  for  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
100,000  to  300,000  for  their  two-part  series,  “The  Pacific 
Rim:  Drawing  a  New  Trade  Map.” 
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Quality  and  commitment 
The  best  in  editing. 


“AP  is  an  extension  of  the  home 
newsroom.  AP  is  there,  just  as 
surely  as  the  city  desk  or  the  sports 
department.  The  AP  wire  is  just  a 
part  of  the  staff.” 

John  Marlow,  news  editor  at  the 
Seattle  bureau,  thinks  his  primary 
responsibility  as  an  AP  journalist  is 
to  serve  member  newspapers  and 
their  readers. 

“The  bottom  line  is  really  that  the 
readers  will  be  getting  a  balanced 
news  report.” 

In  his  26  years  with  AP  as  a 
newsman,  bureau  chief  and  editor, 
Marlow  has  had  his  share  of  bylines 
and  frontline  excitement.  But  he  has 
grown  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
often  anonymous  work  behind  the 
newsfiles,  digests  and  advisories. 
These,  he  says,  ultimately  shape 
the  news  reports  appearing  in 


newspapers,  whether  AP  is  credited 
or  not.  “We  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  how  well  informed  the 
public  is.” 

Marlow  and  other  editors  are  the 
administrative  backbone  of  AP’s 
bureau  system,  serving  the 
thousands  of  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  who  own  AP.  He’s 
responsible  for  long-range  planning, 
staff  scheduling,  and  editing.  He’ll 
take  care  of  a  member’s  request  for 
special  coverage,  or  he’ll  provide 
help  if  a  member’s  computer  goes 
down. 

Like  him,  the  2,850  people  who 


staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry— a  goal  that  is 
a  continuing  commitment  by 
everyone  in  AP. 

Marlow  says  that  AP  staff 
members’  awareness  of  their  wide 
audience  is  what  strengthens  their 
personal  dedication  and  keeps  their 
standards  high. 

“If  AP  makes  a  mistake,  it 
appears  in  hundreds  of  papers 
around  the  country.  So  we  take 
painstaking  care  that  it’s  right  before 
it  goes  to  the  wire.” 


Ap 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 


John  Marlow  works  with  newsman  Carlos  Pedraza  in  the  Seattle  bureau  Barry  Sweet 


BE  HEROIC! 

Be  a  SUPER  marketing  strategist! 

Advertise  your  newspaper  in  the 
1987  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  . . . 
where  the  nation’s  leading 
marketers 

travel  on  their  research 
journeys. 

Leading  corporations  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
ad  agencies,  major  retailers,  chain  stores, 
shopping  centers,  real  estate  firms,  and 
national  franchises  use  the  MARKET  GUIDE 
to  make  smart  marketing  decisions  and  sound 
advertising  plans.  Your  ad  in  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  benefits  from  continuous,  year-long 
exposure.  The  MARKET  GUIDE  works  as  a 
stable  market  place  for  newspapers,  including 
yours,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  the 
proper  climate  for  amplification  of  your  news¬ 
paper’s  facts  and  figures  and  for  presentation 
of  your  sales  messages. 

For  more  information,  call  your 
E&P  representative,  or  Don  Parvin, 
Ad  Manager,  at  212  675-4380. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Brits’  English  No.  629 

Brit  (for  Briton)  turns  out  to  be  a  fairly  new  expression, 
to  be  found  in  none  of  my  general  dictionaries,  although 
Wentworth  and  Flexner’s  Dictionary  of  American  Slang 
(1960)  and  some  other  works  list  it  as  an  adjective  for 
British:  Brit  flick  (British  film).  I  had  thought  Brit  for 
Briton  to  be  derogatory  until  recently  when  I  came  across 
a  quotation  by  Tina  Brown,  editor  of  Vanity  Fair,  describ¬ 
ing  herself  as  “an  expatriate  Brit.”  Once  an  expression  is 
self-applied,  we  can  be  sure  it  is  not  derogatory. 

Now  look  at  Britisher.  American  dictionaries  give  it  as 
standard  (American  Heritage  says  “informal”).  But  that  is 
not,  apparently,  the  way  Fowler’s  reviser,  Gowers, 
thought  of  it:  “No  Englishman,  or  perhaps  no  Scotsman 
even,  hears  himself  referred  to  as  a  Britisher  without 
squirming.”  Oddly,  however,  this  interpolated  comment 
appears  not  under  the  heading  Britisher  but  in  a  discussion 
of  Englishman.  The  comment  is  ambiguous,  however,  and 
may  refer  to  inappropriate  references  to  Britain  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  England)  in  applications  to  Englishmen.  No 
complaint  appears  under  Britisher  in  either  the  original  or 
revised  Fowler. 

Whatever,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  refer¬ 
ences  is  that  Britisher  is  (or  originally  was)  an  American¬ 
ism,  but  not  that  it  ever  was  derogatory.  Both  Britisher  and 
Briton,  then,  are  standard  and  neutral. 

As  for  Brit,  it  probably  is  slang  but,  as  noted,  it  too  is 
neutral.  Fowler,  incidentally,  denounced  the  term  Britic¬ 
ism  as  a  barbarism;  he  wanted  either  Britannicism  or 
Britishism.  Alas,  another  lost  cause. 


Wayward  Words 

“You  can’t  do  business  in  this  country  without  having  a 
couple  of  drinks  over  lunch,”  quips  the  excessive  drinker. 
Is  this  indeed  a  quip?  In  any  event,  let  the  reader  decide; 
what  constitutes  humor,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Newswriters  are  notoriously  generous  in  hailing  as  quips 
remarks  whose  humor  may  be  invisible.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  writer  wants  to  make  certain  that  the  reader  recognizes 
intended  humor.  But  if  a  jest  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own  legs  without  having  attention  called  to  it,  why 
quote  it  in  the  first  place?  By  labeling  quips  the  writer  is 
insulting  the  reader’s  intelligence  and  betraying  a  lack  in 
his  own. 

«  «  « 

Instance  and  incidence  are  sometimes  confused.  “Inci¬ 
dences  of  violence  are  on  the  decline  in  its  schools.” 
Wrong:  instances  (that  is,  occurrences).  Incidence  means 
rate  of  occurrence.  Thus  the  example  could  be  corrected 
to  read  “The  incidence  of  violence  is  on  the  decline  .  .  .” 
“She  estimates  the  incidents  of  wife-initiated  violence  to 
be  2%  of  domestic  disputes  where  blows  fell.”  Incidence. 

4c  4c  4: 

“Members  of  the  congregation  were  reticent  to  voice 
their  opinions.”  Reticent,  which  often,  as  here,  is  con¬ 
fused  with  reluctant,  means  reserved,  disposed  to  keep 
silent.  Reluctant  means  unwilling,  which  is  what  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  were. 
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Army’s  distrust  of  press 

The  results  of  the  poll  of  senior-grade  officers  attending  the  U.S. 
Army  War  College  on  their  attitudes  towards  the  press  was  predict¬ 
able.  Of  the  105  who  responded  to  the  poll,  51%  had  a  “negative”  or 
“very  negative”  attitude  toward  U.S.  newspapers,  television  and 
news  magazines.  We  would  have  expected  the  percentage  to  be 
higher. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  such  a  slight  majority 
justifies  E&P's  headline  this  week  that  the  poll  finds  a  “high  level  of 
distrust  and  dislike”  for  the  press.  It  must  be  assumed  the  results 
show  that  49%  of  the  respondents  have  a  positive,  or  at  least  a  neutral, 
attitude  toward  the  press.  That  is  fairly  encouraging. 

We  base  our  conclusion  on  other  results  of  the  poll  which  show  that 
50%  rated  their  trust  level  of  media  as  “moderate”  and  8.7%  rated  it  as 
“high.”  That  makes  58.7%  giving  either  high  or  moderate  trust  to 
media.  Also,  64.8%  thought  current  relations  between  media  and 
Army  were  “fair”  and  12.4%  rated  them  as  “good.”  That  makes  77.2% 
rating  relations  as  “good”  or  “fair”  with  only  22.8%  calling  them 
“poor.” 

The  poll  was  conducted  as  a  class  project  and  term  paper,  “Army- 
Media  Conflict,”  of  the  War  College  class  graduated  in  June.  One 
wonders  why  it  has  apparently  been  distributed  only  within  the 
Defense  Department  although  it  was  published  last  May  and  was  not 
restricted.  Since  Army-Media  relations  have  been  the  subject  of  high 
level  discussions  since  the  Grenada  episode  including  Gen.  Sidle’s 
official  report,  why  keep  it  under  wraps? 

There  always  have  been  military  officers,  and  there  always  will  be 
some,  who  believe  firmly  that  if  people  (or  the  press)  are  not  for  them 
they  are  against  them.  They  believe,  as  one  officer  says,  that  any 
criticism  is  an  “attack”  against  them.  They  believe  the  military 
should  be  supported  blindly  by  the  press.  The  same  goes  for  the 
government.  Even  Lt.  Col.  Gerald  Sharpe,  who  conducted  the  poll, 
raised  the  question  of  what  support  the  government  could  expect 
fi*om  the  media  in  a  future  conflict  saying  “whether  the  media  would 
align  itself  in  favor  of  the  government  and  a  major  war  in  the  future 
may  be  a  vital  factor  in  our  ability  to  put  forth  a  credible  defense.” 
Why  he  went  back  to  the  American  revolution  to  say  that  friction  or 
hostility  between  military  and  press  was  a  feature  of  that  and  every 
war  thereafter,  is  beyond  us.  He  did  acknowledge,  however,  that  the 
press  was  supportive  of  American  forces  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  Then  he  wrote:  “The  involvement  of  media  personnel  on 
behalf  of  the  government  and  in  support  of  the  war  effort  (during  the 
two  World  Wars)  seems  strange  (now)  to  a  nation  still  struggling 
with  its  Vietnam  and  Watergate  experiences.”  Just  what  Watergate 
had  to  do  with  military-press  relations  is  beyond  us  and  is  not  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  Grenada  fiasco  brought  to  a  head  the  festering  relationship 
between  press  and  military — brought  it  out  into  the  open  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  analysis — and  has  resulted  in  a  clearing  of  the  air  and  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other’s  problems.  This  poll  indicates 
there  has  been  improvement.  There  must  be  more.  There  is  hope  of 
that  when  at  least  one  officer  will  admit  that  “most  military  officers 
do  not  fully  understand  the  role  of  the  free  press  in  a  democratic 
society.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Proposes  compromise  on  cigarette  ads 


The  proposed  ban  on  cigarette 
advertising  in  the  print  media  has 
been  the  source  of  appropriate  con¬ 
cern  within  the  industry  for  the  dam¬ 
age  it  could  do  the  First  Amendment. 
However,  the  life-threatening  dam¬ 
age  cigarettes  will  inflict  on  some 
readers  must  also  remain  a  concern 
for  any  responsible  publication. 


I  propose  a  compromise:  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  would  agree  to 
donate  a  percentage  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  from  tobacco  companies 
to  organizations  that  care  for  victims 
of  cancer,  heart  disease  and  other 
cigarette-related  afflictions.  The 
donation  could  be  made  in  the  form  of 
advertising  space  for  these  organiza¬ 


tions,  which  could  detail  therein  the 
potentially  fatal  consequences  of 
smoking. 

This  plan  would  allow  publications 
to  protect  critical  First  Amendment 
freedoms  while  demonstrating  an 
active  concern  for  their  communities. 

Philip  J.  Cornell 
(Cornell  is  entertainment  editor  for 
The  Courier-News,  Bridgewater,  N.J.) 


Says  ‘they’  weren’t  the  ‘first’ 


We  don’t  want  to  rain  on  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant’s  parade,  but  we  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight:  the 
Delaware  State  News  has  had  a 
public  seat  on  its  editorial  board  since 
1983. 

(Courant  editorial  page  editor  John 
Zakarian  told  E&P  his  paper’s 
revolving  public  seat  was,  to  his 
knowledge,  “the  first  such  position 
on  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.’’) 

Citizen  members  of  the  editorial 
board  on  our  24,0()0-circulation,  state 
capital  a.m.  have  included  the  state 
president  of  NOW,  the  president  of 
the  state  farm  bureau,  a  black  minis¬ 
ter  and  community  leader,  a  political 
science  professor,  and  president  of 
the  local  League  of  Women  Voters. 

All  the  reasons  why  an  editorial 
board  might  feel  uncomfortable  let¬ 
ting  an  outsider  in  on  its  meetings  are 


reasons  why  it  should  be  done.  A  non- 
journalist  member  from  the  commu¬ 
nity  lends  a  fresh  perspective.  He  or 
she  also  signals  to  the  public  that  the 
newspaper  isn’t  a  closed,  aloof  insti¬ 
tution. 

Almost  all  of  our  citizen  members 


Some  newspaper  publishers  are 
blind  to  their  real  problem,  and  car¬ 
toonist  Doug  Borgstedt  put  his  finger 
squarely  on  it  (E&P  July  26,  page  2). 

The  Circulation  Manager  says  “If 
we  had  more  ads  I  could  get  more 
circulation!’’  The  Ad  Manager 
rejoins,  “Oh,  Yeah?  If  we  had  a 
decent  circulation  base  we’d  have 
more  ads.” 

Their  publisher  is  running  a  shop¬ 
per!  These  guys  should  be  ganging  up 
on  the  boss  with  “If  you  had  tougher 


have  enjoyed  their  three-month 
stints,  and  they  can  go  forth  into  the 
real  world  and  demystify  the  editorial 
process. 

Lee  Ann  Walling 

(Walling  is  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Delaware  State  News,  Dover,  Del.) 


editors  who  had  better  reporters  we 
would  have  good  circulation  and 
could  sell  lots  of  advertising.  We’d 
have  a  NEWSPAPER!  ” 

It’s  pretty  dumb,  but  some  newspa¬ 
per  people  don’t  know  what  makes  a 
newspaper! 


W.J.  Valentine 
(Valentine  is  editor  of  Bureau  Bulletin, 
California  Newspaper  Service  Bureau, 
Los  Angeles.) 


What  makes  a  newspaper 


Criticizes 
Project  Censored 

Shop  Talk  At  Thirty  of  August  23 
by  Carl  Jensen  was  merely  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  Project  Censored  and  as 
such  did  not  merit  publication. 

Chances  are  Jensen  would  label  me 
a  censor  for  saying  this,  but  that  pre¬ 
dictable  reaction  exemplifies  why  he 
deserved  to  go  unpublished. 

What  Project  Censored  calls  cen¬ 
sorship  is  essentially  a  matter  of  edi¬ 
torial  judgment,  something  often 
enough  flawed  but,  for  all  that,  lack¬ 
ing  the  forcible  character  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

Journalists,  of  all  people,  ought  not 
to  alter  the  language  for  ideological 
purposes.  The  sins  of  omission 
alleged  by  Jensen  and  his  left-wing 
jurors  (the  latter  listed  in  the  issue  of 
June  28)  have  nothing  to  do  with  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

John  D.  King 
Peoria,  Illinois 


Speaking  of  ALL-SPORTS! 

“The  copy  is  excellent.  Even  when  space  is 
tight  we  use  at  least  four  of  five  stories  a 
week,  and  more  on  Sundays.  ” 

Ryan  Baaken,  executive  sports  editor 
GRAND  FORKS  HERALD 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


For  details  contact  John  W.  Payne 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)334-6173 
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What  do  you  call  84%  of 
206,000  women? 


A  vem  borverful  audienct^ 


- y-t - 

There  are  206,000  women  in 
Western  Massachusetts  —  prime 
prospects  for  everything  from 
antiques  to  automobiles,  baby  car¬ 
riages  to  computers. 

Women  in  Western  Massachusetts 
are  buying  more  than  ever  before. 
New  products.  More  groceries. 
More  clothes.  More  of  everything. 

With  more  women  increasing 
their  earning  power  and  having  dis¬ 
posable  income,  they  can  afford  it. 

Western  Massachusetts  is  an  ideal 
test  market  for  new  products.  To 
update  an  image.  Introduce  a  new 
product  line.  Put  merchandising  to 
the  test. 

With  84%  *  of  the  women  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  looking  to  the 
Springfield  Newspapers  as  their  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  information,  you 
can  reach  this  powerful  audience 
with  one  simple  media  buy. 

Call  Dwight  L.  Brouillard, 
Advertising  Director, 
at  (413)  788-1108  and  put 
Western  Massachusetts  to  the  test. 


Sprini^field  I^iewspapers 

Morning  Union  •  Evening  Daily  News  •  Sunday  Republican 

Largest  in  >lassaehusetts  Outside  Boston 


‘Source:  Springfield  MSA  -  Belden  Continuing  Market  Study,  1986. 
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Military  and  the  media 

Poll  at  U.S.  Army  War  College  finds  a  high  level  of  distrust 
and  dislike  for  the  news  media  among  career  officers 


By  Daniel  F.  Gilmore 

A  detailed  poll  at  the  U.S.  Army 
War  College,  the  incubator  for  future 
generals  and  military  leaders,  finds  a 
high  level  of  distrust  and  dislike  for 
the  news  media  among  career  offi¬ 
cers. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  105  senior- 
grade  officers  who  responded  to  the 
poll  at  the  prestigious  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  had  a  “negative” 
or  “very  negative”  attitude  toward 
U.S.  newspapers,  television,  and 
newsmagazines  in  general. 

In  response  to  more  detailed  ques¬ 
tions,  newspapers  and  magazines 
were  perceived  as  most  accurate  by  a 
wide  margin  in  reporting  of  military 
stories,  with  television  a  far-back  sec¬ 
ond  and  radio  third. 

The  poll  also  allowed  written  com¬ 
ments,  the  majority  of  which  were 
scathingly  anti-media. 

“The  media  is  interested  more  in 
profit  than  the  absolute  truth,”  said 
one.  “Generally,  good  news  doesn’t 
sell;  therefore,  the  only  time  the  mili¬ 
tary  is  covered  is  when  something 
stinks!” 

“The  media  are  self-serving  and 
will  report  only  what  is  sensational  in 
order  to  sell  a  story,”  said  another. 

A  few  comments  were  critical  of 
both  sides. 

“The  media  are  interested  in  sensa¬ 
tional  stories  that  sell.  The  Army 
wants  favorable  press  on  every¬ 
thing,”  said  one  officer. 

Only  2%  of  respondents  felt  com¬ 
manders  should  not  have  censorship 
authority  during  operations,  and 
89.2%  felt  it  was  right  to  bar  reporters 
during  the  first  24  hours  of  the  1983 
invasion  of  Grenada. 

The  officers  also  found  the  news 
media  ignorant  about  the  military, 

(Gilmore  is  a  reporter  with  United 
Press  International.  This  article  was 
reprinted  with  permission  from  UPI.) 


with  66.1%  saying  reporters  have 
“little”  or  “no”  knowledge  about  the 
U.S.  Army.  Only  3.9%  credited  the 
news  media  with  “great”  knowledge. 

The  poll  was  conducted  as  a  class 
project  and  term  paper,  “Army- 
Media  Conflict,”  by  Lt.  Col.  Gerald 
W.  Sharpe  of  the  War  College  class 
that  graduated  in  June. 

The  resulting  160-page  paper  was 
published  by  the  War  College  in  May 
and,  although  not  restricted,  has 
apparently  been  distributed  only 
within  the  Defense  Department. 


Sharpe  raised  the  question  of  what 
support  the  government  could  expect 
from  the  media  in  a  future  “major 
war”  —  presumably  a  conventional 
conflict  with  the  Soviets. 

“Whether  the  media  would  align 
itself  in  favor  of  the  government  and  a 
major  war  in  the  future  may  be  a  vital 
factor  in  our  ability  to  put  forth  a 
credible  defense,”  he  wrote,  sug¬ 
gesting  this  as  “an  excellent  subject 
of  discussion  for  a  future  media-mili¬ 
tary  symposium  or  journalistic  work¬ 
shop.” 


IVest  Point  and  ROTC  officers  who  were  polled  held  a 
generally  more  negative  view  of  the  media  than 
graduates  of  Officer  Candidate  School.  Those 
expressing  a  Democratic  Party  preference  were  more 
positive  than  those  showing  a  Republican  preference. 


In  a  historical  review,  Sharpe 
traced  military-media  friction  back  to 
European  wars  in  the  17th  Century 
and  offered  a  quotation  from  Napo¬ 
leon  that  “three  hostile  newspapers 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  1  ,(X)0  bay¬ 
onets.” 

Friction  or  outright  hostility 
between  the  military  and  the  press 
was  a  feature  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  every  war  thereafter. 

The  U.S.  Press  was  supportive  of 
American  forces  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  which  included  media 
acceptance  of  official  censorship. 

“The  involvement  of  media  per¬ 
sonnel  on  behalf  of  the  government 
and  in  support  of  the  war  effort  (dur¬ 
ing  the  two  World  Wars)  seems 
strange  (now)  to  a  nation  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  its  Vietnam  and  Watergate 
experiences,”  Sharpe  said.  He  also 
noted  the  dramatic  changes  wrought 
by  television  reportage  from  battle- 
fronts. 


Sharpe  used  computer  analysis  on 
each  of  the  poll  questions  posed, 
including  the  background  of  the 
respondent,  his  political  party  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  whatever  personal  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  had  with  the  media. 

“In  general,”  Sharpe  said  in  sum¬ 
mary,  “the  survey  reveals  a  poor  to 
fair,  low  to  moderate,  or  negative  to 
neutral  attitude  (toward)  the  media.” 

Some  results: 

•  64.8%  of  the  respondents  thought 
current  relations  between  the  media 
and  the  Army  were  “fair,”  while 
22.9%  rated  them  “poor”.  Only 
12.4%  perceived  relations  as  “good” 
and  none  as  “excellent.” 

•  Only  8.7%  of  the  officers  rated 
their  trust  level  of  the  media  as 
“high”,  with  41.3%  marking  “low” 
and  50%  “moderate.” 

West  Point  and  ROTC  officers  who 
were  polled  held  a  generally  more 
negative  view  of  the  media  than  grad- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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How  arr 

A  sampling  of 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  written  com¬ 
ments  from  a  poll  on  Army-news 
media  conflict  conducted  by  Lt.  Col. 
Gerald  W.  Sharpe  for  a  project  at  the 
Army  War  College. 

The  comments  on  the  chief  causes 
of  the  Army-media  conflict  “reveal  a 
basic  mistrust  of  the  media’s  motives 
and  objectives,”  Sharpe  said.  “They 
point  to  the  media  as  being  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Officers  hold  strong  views  about 
a  number  of  reasons  for  the  conflict.” 

Only  a  small  minority  of  the  105 
senior  officers  who  responded  put 
blame  on  the  Army  side  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  and  many  of  the  negative  com¬ 
ments  were  very  strongly  worded: 

•  “The  SOB’s  don’t  tell  the  truth.” 

•  “The  media  is  interested  more  in 
profit  than  the  absolute  truth.  If  it 
sells,  print  it;  if  it  doesn’t  sell,  can  it! 
Generally,  good  news  doesn’t  sell; 
therefore,  the  only  time  the  military  is 
covered  is  when  something  stinks!” 

•  “Press  people  feel  they  ought  to 
be  the  judge  of  whether  a  piece  of 
information  is  releasable  once  they 
get  it,  regardless  of  how  they  got  it  or 
what  the  topic  is.” 

•  “The  media  are  self-serving  and 
will  report  only  what  is  sensational  in 
order  to  sell  a  story.” 

•  “A  complete  difference  in  atti¬ 
tude  and  motivation.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  nation’s  security. 
They  are  concerned  with  making 
money!  A  big  story  —  regardless  of 
its  adverse  effects.” 

•  “Sensationalism.  Profit  motive. 
Distrust.  Ratings.” 

ny  officers  view  th 

Iheir  comments  from  the  b 

•  “The  media’s  prioritization, 
which  puts  a  ‘story’  before  national 
security.” 

•  “Liberal,  leftist  slant  of  the 
media.” 

•  “The  media  are  infused  with 
unbridled  arrogance,  justified  in  some 
respects  because  they  are  unaccount¬ 
able  for  their  actions,  but  unjustified 
in  that  they  very  often  do  not  have  any 
background  or  practical  experience  in 
the  areas  they  report  about.” 

•  Rarely  do  they  place  the  Army  in 
a  favorable  light  and  show  the  good 
professional  things  we 
do.  .  .  .  almost  a  ‘Holy  Quest’  to 
make  the  nation’s  armed  services 
look  bad.” 

•  “Every  media  ‘attack’  is  an 
attack  on  each  of  the  780,000  in  Army 
uniform.  If  one  clerk  somewhere  buys 
one  $800  toilet  seat,  every  one  of  us  is 
clearly  identifiable  as  part  of  an 
‘incompetent’  organization,  from  the 
chief  of  staff  down  to  the  basic 
trainee.” 

•  “We  are  concerned  with  the 
nation’s  security.  They  are  concerned 
with  making  money!  The  epitome  of 
their  professional  attitude  was  voiced 
by  a  newsman  who  said  it  was  up  to 
the  Army  to  keep  its  secrets  and  up  to 
the  newsmen  to  uncover  and  public¬ 
ize  them!” 

•  “Black  out  the  press  or  blacktop 
their  actions.  If  this  fails,  ‘extermi¬ 
nate  them’  or  allow  them  to  live  in 
Libya,  be  permanent  tourists  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  be  a  taxi-cab  driver  in 
Athens  or  a  camel  driver  for  the 

le  media 

Var  College  poll 

OPEC  oilmen.” 

There  were  far  fewer  comments 
either  splitting  blame  or  criticizing  the 
military: 

•  “Lack  of  understanding  by  both 
sides  which  degrades  confidence  in 
each  organization.” 

•  “Both  sides  are  uninformed 
about  each  other.” 

•  “Failure  of  the  Army  to  properly 
focus  the  media.  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  does  this  very  well.” 

•  “The  Army  frequently  ‘stone¬ 
walls,’  hides  information,  blusters, 
and  puts  forward  people  who  present 
unbelievable  images.” 

•  “Most  military  officers  do  not 
fully  understand  the  role  of  the  free 
press  in  a  democratic  society.” 

•  “We  are  inherently  suspicious  of 
those  who  question  our  expertise. 
The  media  feel  they  represent  the 
people.  So  do  we,  because  we  have 
charge  of  our  country’s  greatest 
resource  —  its  youth.  Too  many 
media  and  Army  people  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  other’s  abilities  or  exper¬ 
tise.” 

•  “The  Army  has  a  terrible  public 
affairs  policy  which  causes  the  media 
to  guess  on  items  .  .  .  which  causes 
the  Army  to  mistrust  the  media  even 
more.” 

•  “The  media  are  interested  in  sen¬ 
sational  stories  that  sell.  The  Army 
wants  favorable  press  on  every¬ 
thing.” 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from 
United  Press  International.) 

Military  poii 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

uates  of  Officer  Candidate  School. 
Those  expressing  a  Democratic  Party 
preference  were  more  positive  than 
those  showing  a  Republican  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Five  questions  concerned  the  offic¬ 
ers’  views  on  the  accuracy  of  news 
sources  and  which  networks  and 
newsmagazines  they  regarded  as  the 
most  or  least  favorable  to  the  Army. 

“The  print  media  was  the  clear 
leader,  being  listed  first  by  78.7%  of 
the  officers,”  Sharpe  said.  Television 
received  a  14.6%  favorable  vote, 
while  radio  got  6%.  Only  1 1 .9%  of  the 
respondents  put  TV  first  and  print 
last. 

“ABC  and  U.S.  News  &  World 

Report  were  the  clear  choices  as  most 
favorable  (to  the  Army),  while  CBS 
and  Time  magazine  were  clearly  the 
least  favorable,  Sharpe  said. 

Sharpe  said  the  written  comments 
“reveal  a  basic  mistrust  of  the 
media’s  motives  and  objectives.  They 
point  to  the  media  as  being  the  prob- 

ANA  manager  fired 

Ted  Hecht’s  recent  firing  as  general 
manager  of  the  Arizona  Newspaper 
Asssociation  was  part  of  a  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  press  group,  its 
president  says. 

ANA  president  Ed  Dulin,  president 
of  Independent  Newspapers,  said 
Hecht  was  fired  after  six  years  on  the 
job  because  “he  wasn’t  meeting  the 
objectives  and  goals  of  the  board  of 
directors.” 

Those  goals,  Dulin  said,  range  from 

lem.  Officers  hold  strong  views  about 
a  number  of  reasons  for  the  conflict.” 

The  most  often  cited  reasons  for 
conflict,  he  said,  were:  sensational¬ 
ism,  17  comments;  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  15;  profit  motive,  11;  and  dis¬ 
trust  and  lack  of  balance,  9  each. 

n  reorganization 

increasing  membership  and  legisla¬ 
tive  lobbying  to  expanding  the 
group’s  profitable  newspaper  and 
advertising  clipping  services. 

“We’ve  kind  of  been  in  a  growth 
mode  for  the  last  four  to  five  years,” 
Dulin  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
“About  seven  years  ago  we  started 
the  ad  service  but  it  never  took  off 
until  the  last  four  years  or 
so  .  .  .  (and)  now  it  takes  in  over  $1 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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U.S.,  Soviet  editi 

New  England  editc 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  decided  in  a  special  meeting  to 
postpone  indefinitely  its  fifth  annual 
conference  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Journalists  (USJ)  in  protest  of  the 
Soviet  government’s  arrest  on 
espionage  charge  of  Nicholas  S. 
Daniloff,  Moscow  correspondent  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  conference  was  scheduled  to 
take  place  at  Middlebury  College  in 
Vermont  September  14-20  and  was  to 
be  followed  up  with  five  days  of  home 
visits  by  the  Soviet  journalists  with 
New  England  editors. 

Two  New  England  journalists  were 
scheduled  on  Sept.  25  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  USJ  contingent 
to  begin  a  three-month  internship 
there,  but  the  journalist  exchange  was 
also  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  NESNE  governors  stated  in  a 
telegram  to  the  USJ  that  Daniloffs 
arrest  had  created  “an  atmosphere  of 
distrust  that  makes  an  exchange  of 

>r  exchange  postp 

>rs  act  in  protest  of  Danila 

views  and  the  exchange  of  young 
journalists  impossible  at  this 
time  .... 

“Nothing  of  value,  either  to  the 
New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  or  the  Union  of  Soviet  Jour¬ 
nalists,  can  be  accomplished  during 
this  period  of  tension  created  by  the 

oned  indefinitely 

ff  arrest  by  Soviets 

is  “some  hope”  among  NESNE 
board  members  “that  at  some  point  in 
the  future  it  will  make  sense  to  resume 
the  program.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
sense  to  send  our  young  journalists 
there.  I,  for  one,  am  concerned  about 
(their)  safety.” 

Benison  declined  to  identify  the 
two  journalists  NESNE  had  planned 
to  send  to  Moscow. 

“They’re  both  pretty  disappointed. 
I’d  just  like  to  let  them  get  some  peace 
and  quiet.” 

The  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Foundation,  Inc., 
which  is  tax  exempt,  had  raised  over 
$14,0(X)  towards  covering  the  costs  of 
this  year’s  conference. 

Even  though  the  program  was 
cancelled,  Benison  said  NESNE’s 
expenses  will  run  to  several  thousand 
dollars. 

NESNE  plans  to  ask  donors  if  they 
want  refunds  from  the  balance  or  are 
willing  to  “leave  their  contributions 
with  us”  to  be  used  for  other  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  the  society, 
Benison  said. 

“It  doesn’t  make  any 
sense  to  send  our  young 
journalists  there.  1,  for 
one,  am  concerned 
about  (their)  safety.’’ 

seizure  of  an  American  journalist.  It  is 
our  hope  that  Mr.  Daniloff  will  be 
released  forthwith  and  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Journalists  will  help  create 
an  atmosphere  where  meaningful 
exchanges  can  be  resumed.” 

NESNE  president  Diane  Benison, 
who  is  also  managing  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  said  there 

ASNE  asks 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  asked  a  group  of 
Soviet  editors  to  delay  their  departure 
for  the  U.S.  until  the  case  of  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  Nicholas  S.  Dani¬ 
loff  is  resolved. 

Daniloff,  Moscow  correspondent 
for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  was 
arrested  by  the  KGB  on  espionage 
charges. 

Fifteen  ASNE  members  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  in  July  as  part  of  an 
exchange  program  with  the  Union  of 

Soviet  editors  to  dela^ 

Soviet  Journalists  (USJ).  The  ASNE 
delegation  was  led  by  Loren  Ghi- 
glione,  publisher  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  and  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  News,  who  said  everything 
“went  well”  during  the  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Several  Soviet  editors  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  to  the  U.S.  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21  in  the  second  part  of  the 
exchange. 

Michael  Gartner,  ASNE  president 
and  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 

f  trip  to  U.S. 

Louisville  Times,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  USJ  stating  it  would  be  “inappro¬ 
priate  to  come  at  this  time”  because 
of  Daniloffs  arrest.  The  telegram 
said  plans  for  the  Soviet  journalists  to 
visit  the  U.S.  would  be  “reassessed” 
pending  a  satisfactory  outcome  to  the 
situation. 

Gartner  also  called  on  the  Soviet 
journalists  organization  to  do  “every¬ 
thing  in  its  power”  to  secure  Dani¬ 
loff  s  release. 

U.S.  businessman  se 

By  M.L.  Stein 

Fifty  lawyers  throughout  the 
United  States  have  filed  liens  against 
Soviet  government  property  in  their 
states  to  help  collect  a  libel  judgment 
won  by  a  California  businessman 
against  the  Russian  newspaper,  Izves- 
tia  {E&P,  July  26). 

“To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
time  a  nationwide  Hling  of  judgment 
has  ever  been  done,”  said  Los 
Angeles  attorney  Gerald  Kroll,  who 
represented  Raphael  Gregorian  in  the 

eks  to  collect  libel  judgm< 

suit. 

In  July,  U.S.  District  Judge  David 
W.  Kenyon  handed  down  a  $413,(X)0 
judgment  against  Izvestia.  Gregorian, 
owner  of  a  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  medical 
equipment  export  firm,  charged  that 
the  leading  Soviet  daily  falsely 
accused  him  of  spying  for  the  U.S. 

Subsequently,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  closed  down  his  Moscow  office, 
resulting  in  a  $10  million  business 
loss,  Gregorian  said. 

Kenyon’s  ruling  set  actual  damages 
at  $25(),000  for  injury  to  Gregorian’s 

3nt  from  Soviet  paper 

reputation  and  $163,165.17  for  loss  of 
medical  equipment  delivered  to  Mos¬ 
cow  but  never  paid  for,  according  to 
Gregorian. 

Kroll  said  he  obtained  the  pro  bono 
(without  fee)  assistance  from  the 
lawyers  by  simply  telephoning  law 
firms  at  random  in  each  state  after 
conducting  a  survey  of  Soviet  assets 
around  the  country. 

He  added  that  the  liens  are  the  first 
step  in  the  attachment  of  the  Russian 
assets,  which  include  Izvestia  offices 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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‘Stranger  danger’  warnings  hinder  photographers 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

The  “stranger  danger”  warnings 
that  parents  instill  in  their  children  are 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
photojoumalists  to  do  their  jobs. 

So  agreed  a  panel  of  newspaper 
photographers  at  a  recent  photojour¬ 
nalism  seminar  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis. 

“It  seems  like  every  kid  is  either  on 
a  milk  carton  or  a  shopping  bag  now,” 
Sacramento  Bee  photographer 
Michael  Williamson  said.  “I  con¬ 
stantly  have  the  cops  called  on  me.  It 
has  actually  affected  my  job.  If  you 


see  a  cute  kid  and  get  out  of  your  car 
in  a  stalking-like  manner,  well,  you 
just  have  to  be  careful.” 

“It  used  to  be  the  kids  would  say 
‘Oh,  great,  am  I  going  to  be  in  the 
Bee?’  Now  we’re  being  approached 
by  their  parents  who  say  ‘I  want  to  see 
some  I.D.,  Buddy.’” 

Randy  Allen,  head  photographer 
for  the  Davis  edition  of  the  Daily 
Democrat,  Woodland,  said  he  can’t 
shoot  a  weather  picture  “without 
someone  calling  the  cops  on  me.” 

“It’s  real  bad  and  it’s  getting 
worse,”  Allen  said.  “The  only  reason 
I  carry  a  scanner  anymore  is  so  I  can 


hear  the  police  talking  about  me.” 

Matthew  Tully,  another  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Davis  editon  of  the 
Daily  Democrat,  agreed.  “It  used  to 
be  you  could  go  to  a  park  and  start 
shooting  pictures  of  the  kids  playing. 
Now  you’ve  got  to  be  careful  shooting 
pictures  of  kids.  I  usually  approach 
the  parent  first  —  if  there’s  a  parent 
around.  It  (society’s  fear  of  child 
molesters  and  kidnappers)  does  hin¬ 
der  my  ability  to  get  weather  shots.” 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the 
California  Aggie,  the  UCD  campus 
newspaper. 


CNPA  survey  gives  breakdown  of  reporter  salaries 

f  entrv-level  reporters  I  Also  on  the  50,(K)0  papers,  the  aver-  1  For  weeklies  over  20,0 


Salaries  of  entry-level  reporters 
average  from  $221  to  $370  a  week, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  of  state 
dailies  and  weeklies  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

On  dailies  of  50,(X)0-plus  circula¬ 
tion,  the  average  is  $370,  and  $221  on 
weeklies  under  20,000. 

For  experienced  reporters,  the 
weekly  average  is  $594  for  the  biggest 
dailies  and  $262  for  weeklies  under 
20,000. 

The  high  for  reporters  on  a  50,000- 
daily-circulation  paper  is  $712  and 
$715  for  a  full-time  photographer. 


Also  on  the  50,(K)0  papers,  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  salary  for  general  mana¬ 
gers  is  $1,404;  managing  editor, 
$1,092;  sports  editor,  $683;  news  edi¬ 
tor,  $771;  advertising  manager, 
$1,192;  pressroom  supervisor,  $732; 
circulation  manager,  $%5;  ad  sales¬ 
person,  $575;  and  society  editor, 
$661. 

On  dailies  under  50,000,  the  aver¬ 
age  for  general  manager  is  $979;  man¬ 
aging  editor,  $604;  sports  editor, 
$400;  news  editor,  $4^;  pressroom 
supervisor,  $511;  and  circulation 
manager,  $532. 


For  weeklies  over  20,0(X),  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  gets  $897;  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  $575;  sports  editor,  $329;  society 
editor,  $305;  general  reporter,  $299; 
circulation  manager,  $357;  classified 
ad  manager,  $430;  and  pressroom 
supervisor,  $588. 

On  20,0(K)-and-under  weeklies,  the 
general  manager  makes  an  average  of 
$585;  managing  editor,  $411;  sports 
editor,  $272;  society  editor,  $288; 
photographer,  $248;  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  $259;  retail  ad  manager,  $494; 
and  pressroom  supervisor,  $441. 


Restaurateur  wants  to  launch  second  Cleveland  dally 


A  Cleveland  restaurateur  says  he 
will  launch  an  a.m.  tabloid  next  sum¬ 
mer,  giving  the  city  its  first  daily 
newspaper  competition  since  the 
Cleveland  Press  folded  in  June  1982. 

J.  Charles  Fox  said  he  and  an  inves¬ 
tor  group  have  bought  18  Goss  press 
units  and  will  begin  publishing  the 
daily  next  June. 

He  said  the  as  yet  unnamed  tabloid 
would  be  128  pages  —  half  of  them  in 
color.  Fox  said  he  has  already  begun 


interviewing  people  for  the  paper, 
which  he  said  would  have  about  300 
employees. 

“We  think  we  can  do  with  300  peo¬ 
ple  what  the  Plain  Dealer  does  with 
1,300  people,”  Fox  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  his  restaurant, 
Linkas  Steak  and  Tap  House. 

Fox,  who  now  publishes  a  30,000- 
circulation  free  newspaper  called  the 
Crusader  News,  said  he  is  launching 
the  venture  because  the  Plain  Dealer 


is  not  covering  “the  human  news,  the 
news  the  Cleveland  people  want.” 

Fox  said  his  paper  would  succeed 
chiefly  because  it  will  not  not  have 
unproductive  manning  and  work  rule 
requirements.  The  paper  will  likely 
have  a  house  union,  and  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  that  will  allocate  “equal 
amounts  to  the  janitor  and  to  the  edi¬ 
tors.” 

“We  have  another  thing  going  for 
us:  We  are  going  into  business  with 
basically  no  debt,”  Fox  said. 


Mag  hires  ‘assembly  line’  journalist 


Mother  Jones,  the  alternative 
magazine,  which  is  getting  a  shakeup 
under  its  new  editor,  Michael  Moore, 
also  has  a  new  columnist,  who  works 
on  a  General  Motors  assembly  line. 

Ben  Hamper,  described  as  a  “blue- 
collar  journalist,”  in  a  Mother  Jones 
promotion  letter,  makes  his  debut  in 
the  magazine’s  September  issue  with 
the  column  “I  Rivethead.” 

Mother  Jones  communications 
director  Richard  Reynolds  said 
Moore  discovered  Hamper  when 


Moore  was  editor  of  the  Flint-based 
publication,  Michigan  Voice. 

Hamper,  a  riveter  for  GM’s  truck 
division  in  Flint,  began  to  write  on  life 
while  on  the  assembly  line  for  the 
Voice,  Reynolds  reported. 

This  earned  him  a  story  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  called  him 
“The  Mike  Royko  of  the  rivetheads.” 

His  pieces  have  appeared  in  Har¬ 
per's,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Baltimore  City  Paper.  CBS 


1  reportedly  has  interviewed  Hamper 
for  a  “60  Minutes”  segment  on  blue- 
collar  journalism. 

!  In  his  first  Mother  Jones  piece. 
Hamper,  30,  wrote  that  “working  the 
f  Rivet  Line  is  like  being  paid  to  flunk 
j  high  school  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

Reynolds  said  he  plans  on  syndi¬ 
cating  Hamper’s  column  “which 
;  should  be  of  interest  to  papers  in  fac- 
)  tory  towns.” 
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A  strike  paper  that  has  survived 

The  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle  has  fought  an  uphill  battle  to  turn 
a  profit  since  it  was  started  by  42  typesetters  in  the  fall  of  1972 


By  Ed  Lowe 

In  the  fall  of  1972  when  42  striking 
typesetters  decided  to  start  a  second 
daily  newspaper  in  Green  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  middle-class  city  of  90,000, 
local  opinion  on  the  new  venture 
ranged  from  gratitude  to  disbelief. 

Although  the  city  as  a  whole  was 
quite  enthused  with  the  prospect  of 
having  two  daily  papers  to  choose 
from,  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  newly-formed  Daily  News 
seemed  to  suggest  that  it  could  never 
last. 

The  paper’s  original  workforce,  for 
example,  was  made  up  of  typesetters 
exclusively,  so  other  positions  were 
filled  via  any  means  possible. 

Bill  Meindl,  a  former  reporter  with 
the  Daily  News,  recalled  the  fledgling 
paper’s  search  for  competent  writers. 

“Basically,  they  were  looking  for 
anyone  who  could  hold  a  pen.” 

The  facilities  of  the  Daily  News 
were  equally  makeshift.  Early  reports 
described  the  newsroom  as  little  more 
than  a  stuffed  closet,  located  curi¬ 
ously  across  town  from  the  business 
offices.  The  printing,  which  was  done 
30  miles  away  at  first,  is  now  per¬ 
formed  at  a  slightly  more  practical  site 
15  miles  south  of  town. 


“The  Press-Gazette’s 
attitude  toward  us  was 
one  of  benign  neglect,” 
said  Meindl.  “They 
pretended  that  the  other 
paper  didn’t  exist.” 


The  News  was  to  compete  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  market  with  a  firmly- 
entrenched  rival,  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette.  The  P-G  had  been 
Green  Bay’s  sole  daily  since  the 
Gazette  and  the  Free  Press  merged  in 
1915.  Purchased  in  1980  by  Gannett, 
the  P-G  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  Wisconsin  paper  north  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Daily 
News  was  to  debut  during  an  era  that 
saw  competing  dailies  topple  like 
dominoes  across  the  U.S. 


As  it  turned  out,  however,  the 
Green  Bay  News-Chronicle  (formerly 
the  Daily  News)  became  the  first  suc¬ 
cessfully  established  competing  city 
daily  in  the  U.S.  since  World  War  II. 

The  strike  against  the  P-G  became 
the  longest  in  the  city’s  history.  The 
laid-ofF  typesetters,  members  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
picketed  outside  the  P-G  for  over 
three  years  while  collecting  strike  pay 
from  the  union.  The  strike  pay  made 
up  most  of  their  salaries  when  they 
went  to  work  for  the  under-financed 
Daily  News. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
strike  made  for  an  uneasy  working 
relationship  between  Titletown’s  two 
dailies,  but  if  the  P-G  was  bothered  by 
the  new  competition,  no  one  would 
admit  it. 

“The  Press-Gazette’s  attitude 
toward  us  was  one  of  benign 
neglect,”  said  Meindl.  “They  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  other  paper  didn’t 
exist.” 

Rick  Berg,  a  former  sports  editor 
with  the  N-C,  elaborated  on  the  status 
quo:  “They  treated  us  like  poor  rela¬ 
tives.  (However)  I  once  heard  sec¬ 
ond-hand  that  we  used  to  drive  (the 
P-G  staff)  crazy.  Despite  our  limited 
staff,  we  managed  to  cover  just  about 
every  significant  story  in  the  area. 
Most  of  the  time  we  held  our  own.” 

In  its  quest  for  history,  the  N-C  has 
also  made  its  share  of  mistakes.  Take 
the  time  that,  after  holding  back  the 
presses,  the  paper  came  out  with  a 
headline  which  read  “Gilmore 
Execution  Stayed,”  when  in  fact 
Gary  Gilmore  had  been  executed  an 
hour  earlier. 

Or  how  about  the  time  that,  due  to  a 
computer  malfunction,  an  exclusive 
sports  interview  was  reprinted  three 
times  on  the  same  page  while  the  final 
third  of  the  story  was  omitted  com¬ 
pletely.  But  while  events  like  these 
undoubtedly  embarrassed  the  young 
staff,  they  were  minuscule  compared 
to  the  infamous  “Ducks  Unlimited 
episode”. 

According  to  Rob  Schultz,  another 
former  N-C  staffer  now  with  the 
Madison  Capitol  Times,  the  fiasco 
came  about  when  one  of  the  sports- 
writers  did  a  small  item  on  the  Ducks 


Unlimited  organization.  The  story 
mentioned  that  the  group  had  raised 
millions  in  revenues  and  following 
that,  in  parentheses,  the  writer  added 
the  following  editorial  comment: 
“And  accomplished  not  a  goddamn 
thing,  but  messed  up  the  landscape 
with  a  bunch  of  duck  shit!”  The  com¬ 
ment  slipped  past  the  editor  and  was 
included  in  the  next  day’s  issue. 

Berg,  now  an  editor  with  Athletic 
Business  Publicatiuns  was  the  sports 
editor  then. 

“I  thought  my  career  was  over,” 
Berg  admitted.  “Luckily,  we  weren’t 
sued  (and)  everybody  had  a  sense  of 
humor  about  it.” 

Thanks  to  the  liberal  views  of  the 
paper’s  publisher,  Frank  Wood,  Berg 
retained  his  job  and,  ironically,  the 
issue  became  the  paper’s  first  to  sell 
completely  out.  Wood,  in  his  repri¬ 
mand  to  Berg,  made  perhaps  his  most 
memorable  statement: 


. . .  there  are  still 
those  who  doubt  that 
the  former  strike  paper 
can  last  in  a  market  with 
the  mighty  P-G. 


“You  realize,”  he  said,  “that  this  is 
no  way  to  sell  newspapers.” 

Aside  from  its  blunders  however, 
the  N-C  has  enjoyed  a  history  of 
change,  achievement  and  timely  sup¬ 
port. 

After  nine  months,  the  Daily  News 
abandoned  direct  competition  with 
the  P-G  by  switching  from  evenings  to 
mornings.  On  the  paper’s  first 
anniversary,  it  announced  that  Victor 
McCormick,  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
local  businessman,  had  joined  the 
paper’s  board  of  directors.  Stating 
that  he  wanted  to  help  in  any  way  he 
could,  McCormick  contributed  much 
of  the  financial  backing  necessary  to 
keep  the  paper  afloat  during  its  forma¬ 
tive  years. 

Despite  the  contributions  of  both 
McCormick  and  the  union,  the  Daily 
News  was  still  an  unprofitable  enter¬ 
prise.  But  when  Frank  Wood  became 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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The  Restons 
Vineyard  Gazette 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass 


By  William  Hayward 

The  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard 
lies  just  off  the  southern  coast  of  Cape 
Cod.  It  was  there,  on  a  warm  sum¬ 
mer  evening  in  1965,  that  two  of 
America’s  most  highly  esteemed 
newspapermen  chanced  to  meet  for 
the  first  time. 

James  Reston,  who  was  between 
assignments  at  the  New  York 
Times  —  moving  from  Washington 
bureau  chief  to  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  New  York  City  —  was 
working  on  his  book.  Sketches  in  the 
Sand.  It  was  Reston’s  first  visit  to  the 
island.  Henry  Beetle  Hough  was  the 
legendary  editor  of  the  Vineyard 
Gazette,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  small-town  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country. 

Both  men  were  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  writers;  both  were  at  the  height 
of  their  careers.  But  at  the  time, 
neither  of  them  had  any  idea  of  the 
far-reaching  consequences  this 
chance  meeting  would  bring  to  their 
lives  and  to  the  future  course  of  the 
Vineyard  Gazette. 

“We  met  at  Bill  Jordan’s  house,” 
Reston  recalled  (Jordan  was  the  New 
York  Times’  Moscow  correspondent 
and  later  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union).  “Bill  had  invited  us 
over  to  meet  some  of  his  neighbors, 
and  Henry  (Hough)  was  there.  Henry 
was  a  tough,  gutsy  old  fellow  and  we 
got  on  very  well.  We  found  a  quiet 
corner  where  the  two  of  us  could  talk, 
and  Henry  told  me  that  he  was  very 
worried  about  the  Gazette.  His  wife 
(Elizabeth  Bowie  Hough)  had  died 
sometime  back,  and  she  had  been  a 
big  part  of  the  paper.  Henry  was  very 
anxious  about  the  Gazette’s  future.” 

Hough  had  good  reason  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  future  of  his  little 
island  newspaper.  The  Vineyard 
Gazette  had  been  a  family-run  news¬ 
paper  since  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Hough  first  took  it  over  in  1920.  Run¬ 
ning  the  Gazette  had  always  been 
more  than  a  mere  business  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  Houghs  —  it  had  been  a 
labor  of  love.  They  were  dedicated  to 
serving  their  island  community  and  to 
maintaining  the  highest  standards  of 
good  journalism.  When  conflicts 
arose  between  profits  and  Henry 


Hough’s  high  standards  of  quality. 
Hough  always  stood  by  his  values. 

But  now  Elizabeth  was  gone. 
Hough  was  almost  70,  and  he  had  no 
children  to  pass  the  Gazette  on  to. 
Hough  did  not  know  how  much  longer 
he  could  keep  up  with  all  the  demands 
of  running  the  Gazette.  But  he  did 
know  that  without  a  deep  personal 
commitment,  the  Gazette  would  lose 
its  unique  spirit  and  integrity.  Hough 
felt  that  time  was  running  out. 


In  1920,  Hough  received  the  Vine¬ 
yard  Gazette  as  a  wedding  present 
from  his  father,  George  A.  Hough, 
who  was  executive  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard.  The  Gazette  was 
already  74  years  old  then,  having  first 
been  published  in  1846.  It  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  600,  was  printed  on  an 
ancient  hand-cranked  press,  and  was 
virtually  unknown  outside  of  the 
immediate  area. 

Over  the  course  of  his  65-year  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Gazette,  Hough  built 
it  into  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country,  with  a  circulation  of  13,000 
and  subscribers  in  all  50  states  and  21 
foreign  countries. 

Hough’s  commitment  to  commu¬ 
nity  journalism  was  absolute.  He 
believed  that  a  small-town  newspaper 
should,  above  all  else,  serve  its  com¬ 
munity  Accordingly,  he  limited  the 
Gazette’s  focus  to  news  and  events 
within,  or  directly  related  to,  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard.  From  the  time  Hough 
became  editor,  the  Gazette  never 
covered  outside  events.  But  while 
Hough  kept  the  paper’s  focus 
intensely  local,  he  also  worked  hard 
to  keep  it  as  comprehensive  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

He  saw  to  it  that  the  Gazette  wrote 
about  everything  on  the  island,  from 
people  and  politics  to  weather  and 
wildlife. 


Over  the  course  of  his  long  career, 
Henry  Hough  received  many  awards 
of  recognition  of  his  contributions  to 
journalism,  including  the  Columbia 
University  Medal  of  Excellence,  the 
New  England  Press  Association 
Award,  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society’s  Conservation  Award,  the 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for 
courage  in  journalism  and,  in  1918,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  history  of  the 
American  Press  which  Hough  wrote 
while  attending  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism.  He  received  honorary 
degrees  from  several  universities  and 
served  for  many  years  on  the  Pulitzer 
Awards  jury. 

By  the  time  Hough  met  Reston  in 
the  summer  of  1965,  he  was  worried 
about  the  future  of  his  newspaper.  He 
continued  to  run  the  Gazette  until 


1968,  when  he  decided  that  the  time 
had  finally  come  to  sell  his  beloved 
island  newspaper. 

Several  large  daily  papers 
expressed  interest  in  buying  the 
Gazette,  but  Hough  was  reluctant.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  Gazette  continue  as 
a  family-run  newspaper.  Then  he 
thought  of  James  Reston.  He  and 
Reston  had  gotten  along  well,  and 
they  shared  many  of  the  same  jour¬ 
nalistic  values  and  ideals.  He  wrote  to 
Reston,  outlining  his  concerns  and 
offering  to  sell  him  the  Gazette. 

Reston  accepted  Hough’s  offer  and 
became  the  Gazette’s  new  publisher. 

Like  Hough,  Reston  looks  upon  the 
Gazette  as  much  more  than  just  a 
business  proposition.  When  asked  if 
he  bought  the  Gazette  in  order  to  help 
carry  on  an  old  tradition,  Reston 
replied,  “Well,  1  don’t  want  to  dra¬ 
matize  it.  I’ve  had  a  wonderful  life  in 
the  newspaper  business  and  if  an 
opportunity  like  the  Gazette  comes 
along  to  give  something  back  to  it, 
then  I  will.  But  that’s  not  really  accu¬ 
rate,  either.  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  hero. 
Let’sjust  say  that  I’ve  always  thought 
that  when  a  door  like  that  opens,  you 
should  walk  through  it.” 

Reston  said  he  enjoyed  working 
with  Hough. 

“We  developed  such  a  good,  close 
working  relationship.  We  made  a 
good  team.  Of  course,  it  was  still  Hen- 


Several  large  daily  papers  expressed  interest  in 
buying  the  Gazette,  but  Hough  was  reluctant.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  Gazette  continue  as  a  family-run 
newspaper. 
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ry’s  paper.  He  was  running  it  his 
way.” 

Hough  stayed  on  as  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

Hough  brazened  it  out  for  seven 
more  years  until  1975,  when  James 
Reston’s  son  Richard,  and  Richard’s 
wife  Mary  Jo,  became  the  new  co-edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Gazette. 

In  turning  over  the  reins  of  editor¬ 
ship  to  the  young  Restons,  Hough’s 
fondest  dream  was  realized;  the 
Gazette  would  remain  a  family-run 
newspaper.  Hough’s  name  remained 
on  the  Gazette  masthead,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  writing  editorials  for  the  paper 
until  his  death  in  1985. 

“The  transition  went  very 
smoothly,”  Mary  Jo  Reston  recalled. 
“Henry  was  still  there,  so  we  had 
access  to  him.  We  spent  many,  many 
long  hours  with  him,  talking  about  the 
Gazette  and  understanding  his  view 
of  journalism.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man  and  we  learned  a  great  deal  from 
him.  But  Dick  (Richard  Reston)  and 
Scotty  (James  Reston)  and  I  all  shared 
his  principles.  We  did  not  want  to 
change  the  Gazette;  we  wanted  to 
continue  its  tradition  of  quality.  That 
was  the  real  challenge.” 

When  the  Restons  took  over  as  co¬ 
editors  at  the  Gazette,  Richard  took 
on  the  editorial  duties  and  Mary  Jo 
handled  the  business  end.  It  is  to  their 
credit  that  the  Gazette  of  today 
remains  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
Gazette  of  Hough’s  day,  in  both  its 
physical  look  and  its  editorial  spirit. 
There  is  an  old  Yankee  saying  which 
pretty  well  sums  up  the  Reston’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  preserving  the  Vineyard 
Gazette  tradition:  If  something 
works,  don’t  try  to  fix  it. 

Ironically,  the  Restons  have  often 
found  it  more  difficult  —  and  more 
expensive  —  to  maintain  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  traditional  qualities  than  to 
make  changes  at  the  paper.  The 


The  late  Henry  Beetle  Hough 
Gazette  offices  are  a  good  case  in 
point. 

A  house  built  back  in  the  1730s  on 
South  Summer  Street  in  Edgartown 
had  been  the  Gazette’s  home  since 
Henry  Hough  moved  the  paper  there 
in  1939.  When  things  began  to  get 
cramped  at  the  old  office  in  the  early 
1980s,  the  Restons  elected  to  reno¬ 
vate  and  expand  the  antiquated 
building,  even  though  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  and  easibr  to  simply 
move  to  more  spacious  quarters. 


light. 

Opening  onto  the  newsroom  are  a 
darkroom,  a  small  library,  a  large  con¬ 
ference  room  with  a  massive  wooden 
table  and  comfortable  chairs,  and  the 
editor’s  office.  Downstairs,  behind 
the  reception  room,  is  a  spacious  pro¬ 
duction  area,  an  enclosed  pressroom 
(for  temperature  and  humidity  con¬ 
trol),  and  a  mailing  room. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  another  old 
Gazette  tradition  that,  back  in  1975, 
the  Restons  installed  a  state-of-the- 
art  printing  system. 

“Quality  has  always  been  the  most 
important  tradition  at  the  Gazette,” 
Mary  Jo  Reston  said. 

“The  printing  equipment  consists 
of  four  Goss  Community  Presses  and 
a  Harris  computer  system  designed 
specifically  for  newspaper  photo¬ 
typesetting. 

During  the  conversion  from  the  old 
hot-metal  presses  to  the  new  cold- 
type  system,  the  Gazette,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  had  to  be  sent  off- 
island  for  printing. 

Despite  these  basic  changes  in  the 
paper’s  production  methods,  the 
Gazette’s  distinctive  format  and  lay¬ 
out  remained  unchanged. 


Today  the  Gazette  building  looks  much  the  same  as  it 
did  two  hundred  years  ago,  with  its  simple  colonial 
lines,  weather-shingled  sidewalls,  and  muilioned 
windows. 


Richard  Reston 


Mary  Jo  Reston  explained,  “We 
felt  quite  strongly  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  newspaper  to  stay  down¬ 
town,  with  easy  access  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  paper  dates  back  to  1846, 
and  the  historic  sense  is  something 
that  has  been  important  to  preserve. 
It  was  appropriate  for  us  to  stay  in  this 
old  building  and  try  to  make  it  work.” 

Today  the  Gazette  building  looks 
much  the  same  as  it  did  two  hundred 
years  ago,  with  its  simple  colonial 
lines,  weather-shingled  sidewalls, 
and  muilioned  windows. 

In  back  of  the  building,  two  big  bay 
garage  doors  for  delivery  trucks  are 
the  only  concession  to  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  reception  area,  just  inside  the 
front  door,  is  an  almost  perfect  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  eighteenth-century 
room,  from  the  wide  board  floors  to 
the  smallest  authentic  details  in  the 
dark  wood  trim  work. 

Upstairs,  the  newsroom  is  large 
and  wide  open  and  the  heavy  wooden 
desks  are  spread  out  comfortably. 
The  low  eaves  of  dormered  windows, 
which  run  along  opposite  walls,  give 
the  room  a  cozy  feeling,  while  big 
skylights  in  the  roof  keep  it  airy  and 


“Again,  we  did  not  want  to  make 
any  basic  changes  in  the  paper,”  said 
Mary  Jo  Reston.  “We  wanted  some 
improvements  —  clearer  type,  sharp¬ 
er  photos  —  and  we  got  them.  But 
we  wanted  to  keep  everything  else  the 
same.”  In  fact,  the  Restons  hired  a 
professional  newspaper  designer  to 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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PROMOTION 


Offering  laminated  pages  helps  bolster  subscriptions 


By  Debra  Gersh 

More  than  20,000  people  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  have  laminated  front 
pages  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  in 
their  homes. 

But  the  pages  are  not  necessarily  all 
from  one  particular,  outstanding  date, 
nor  are  they  all  from  recent  editions. 
They  are,  rather,  pages  dating  back  to 
the  newspaper’s  beginnings,  offered 
as  a  bonus  to  those  people  for  getting 
the  paper. 

The  promotion  began  the  week  of 
March  24  with  six  weeks  of  two-min¬ 
ute  television  ads  run  usually  in  the 
morning  or  late  at  night  on  “every 
station  in  town”  offering  a  laminated 
front  page  from  the  Chronicle  of  any 
date  with  a  16- week  subscription  or 
subscription  extension,  according  to 
Bob  Thomas,  Chronicle  marketing 
director.  Additional  pages  were 
awarded  for  longer  subscriptions,  for 
example,  two  pages  for  32  weeks. 


$2.50  are  the  requirements  for  one 
page,  Thomas  said. 

Over  8,000  pages  have  been 
awarded  for  bonus  boxes,  and  Tho¬ 
mas  said  they’re  averaging  about  700 
per  week  now. 

But  while  the  800  number  has  not 
been  run  since  the  commercials 
stopped,  Thomas  said  that  the  day 
before  he  spoke  to  E&P  (Aug.  20),  16 
calls  came  through.  The  main  reason 
for  that,  he  said,  is  that  the  16-week 
subscriptions  are  starting  to  run  out 
and  people  are  re-ordering. 

At  the  start,  the  Chronicle’s  tele¬ 
marketing  staff  worked  in  24-hour 
shifts  fielding  calls,  but  after  an  analy¬ 
sis  showed  that  few  calls  were  coming 
in  from  midnight  to  6  a.m.,  that  shift 
was  cut  out,  Thomas  said. 

An  outside  firm  was  hired  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  front  pages  from  the  paper’s 
microfilm  to  cards,  and  over  31,000 
front  pages  have  been  done  so  far. 


The  latest  reports  showed  more  than  20,000  pages 
ordered  through  July  30,  said  Thomas,  adding  that  at 
least  64%  were  new  subscriptions  and  91%  were 
unduplicated. 


The  ads  featured  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  various  costumes  describ¬ 
ing  certain  sections  of  the  paper  on 
different  days.  An  800  number  for 
calling  in  orders  was  flashed  intermit¬ 
tently  on  the  screen.  Thomas  said  the 
paper  ran  about  135  spots  per  week. 

Research  from  the  paper’s  ad 
agency.  Rives  Smith  Baldwin  Carl- 
berg  &  Y&R,  showed  that  with  with 
direct  response  advertising,  two  min¬ 
utes  is  the  ideal  length  for  a  spot, 
Thomas  continued. 

After  the  six-week  blitz  —  and  a 
three-week  hiatus  —  the  commer¬ 
cials  were  aired  again  every  other 
week  for  three  weeks  through  July. 

In  addition,  the  promotion  was 
backed  up  by  in-house  and  radio 
advertising,  he  said. 

The  latest  reports  showed  more 
than  20,000  pages  ordered  through 
July  30,  said  Thomas,  adding  that  at 
least  64%  were  new  subscriptions  and 
91%  were  unduplicated. 

Since  the  television  commercials 
have  stopped,  the  paper  has  been 
offering  the  pages  through  “bonus 
boxes”  in  the  newspaper.  Fourteen 
boxes  (12  daily  and  two  Sunday)  plus 


Since  the  area’s  median  age  is  34, 
Thomas  explained  that  they  started 
working  forward  from  about  34  years 
ago,  but  have  since  gone  back  farther. 
An  outside  agency  also  handles  the 
laminating  and  mailing. 

Thomas  said  the  cost  of  this  promo¬ 
tion  was  no  more  than  the  Chronicle 
usually  spends,  but  the  tremendous 
response  has  overwhelmed  any  costs 
incurred. 

“Nobody  around  here  has  ever 
seen  (a  promotion  that  has  been)  so 
successful,”  Thomas  said.  “We  got 
calls  from  people  who  saw  the  com¬ 
mercial,  who  did  not  order,  but  just 
called  to  say  they  like  it. 

“It’s  just  been  a  lot  of  fun.  It  seems 
like  the  people  answering  the  phones 
are  having  fun,  and  we’ve  had  very, 
very  few  complaints.  Most  have  been 
about  late  delivery,  but  there  have 
been  very  few,”  he  said,  adding  that 
there  have  been  some  strange 
requests,  such  as  the  inquiry  from  a 
man  who  wanted  100  pages.  (Thomas 
said  he  had  to  be  turned  down 
because  they  were  just  not  geared  for 
such  an  order.) 

“You  have  to  get  the  commercial 


produced  right,  because  that’s  where 
you’re  going  to  lose  it,”  Thomas  said, 
adding  that  getting  air  time,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fringe  time  that  the  Chronicle 
used,  is  the  easy  part. 

And  of  course  there  are  lasting 
effects  to  the  campaign,  which  has 
given  a  new  meaning  to  the  phrase 
“in-house”  advertising. 

“I  know  there’s  going  to  be  30,000 
homes  with  the  Chronicle  front  page 
posted  up  on  the  wall,”  Thomas  said. 

Pa.  daily  to 
publish  Sundays 

The  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record  has 
announced  plans  to  initiate  a  Sunday 
edition  beginning  Sept.  14. 

The  Sunday  paper  will  contain  10 
sections,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  regular  Saturday  pa¬ 
per,  along  with  color  comics,  USA 
Weekend  and  a  quarter-folded  televi¬ 
sion  book. 

The  price  will  be  750.  No  price  in¬ 
crease  was  planned  for  home- 
delivered  subscribers. 

The  paper  will  compete  with  the 
Lancaster  Sunday  News  and  the 
York  edition  of  the  Sunday  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot-News. 

Parade  reports 
ad  pages  are  up 

Advertising  pages  in  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  increased  13%  in  June  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  bringing  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  six-month  total  to  330  pages,  or 
4%  over  the  half-year  mark  a  year 
ago. 

The  company  credited  circulation 
increases  of  6  million  with  pushing  ad 
revenue  19%  higher  to  $106  million  in 
the  six  month  period  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

New  directory 

The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
in  Reston,  Va.,  has  published  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  more  than  350  education, 
training,  fellowship  and  intern  pro¬ 
grams  in  more  than  70  countries  for 
journalists  around  the  world. 

The  CFJ  Directory,  partially 
funded  by  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee ,  is  available  for  $  1 0  post¬ 
age  and  handling  from  the  CFJ, 
1 1690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Res¬ 
ton,  Va.,  22091. 
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News  is  the  heart  of  The  Reuter  Business  Report,  the  new 
service  for  business  pages  from  Reuters. 

Corporate  profits,  bankruptcies.  Congressional  negotiations. 
White  House  policy.  Wall  Street  markets.  We  report  them  all  in 
depth  and  on  time  in  The  Reuter  Business  Report,  which  premiers 
on  September  15. 

Reuters  was  described  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  “the 
world’s  biggest  electronic  pubUsherr 

Reuters’  worldwide  staff  of  nearly  900  journalists,  hundreds  of 
stringers  and  our  unmatched  data  resources  provided  to  financial 
institutions-these  elements  all  come  together  to  make  The  Reuter 
Business  Report  timely  and  relevant  to  your  readers.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  sophisticated  institutional  investors,  our  staff  includes 
speciahst  reporters  with  rec(«nized  expertise  in  their  fields. 

Our  editorial  expertise,  combined  with  lively  writing,  enhances 
The  Reuter  Business  Report,  and  will  enhance  your  abihty  to 
satisfy  readers’  demands  for  business  and  economic  news. 

To  see  for  yourself  how  The  Reuter  Business  Report  will  benefit 
you  (and  to  learn  about  our  special  charter  subscriber  rates),  join 
other  editors  in  evaluating  the  service.  Call  today  for  a  fi~ee  test: 
(212)  603-3576. 

The  Reuter  Business  Report  is  available  nowon  AP  DataFeatures. 


•  ••  ••••  ••  • 
•  •  ••••  •••  •  ••••  •  •  ••• 
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Safety  of  journalists  debated  at  international  forum 

After  three-day  discussion,  deiegates  agree  that  there  is 
stiii  a  iong  road  to  travei  to  achieve  effective  protection 


By  Bill  Williamson 

The  first  Red  Cross-sponsored, 
Western  Hemisphere  meeting  on  pro¬ 
tection  of  journalists  was  held  in 
Quito  (August  19-21)  with  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  (lAPA) 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Broadcasters  (lAB)  lined  up  against 
30  representatives  of  journalists’  col- 
legiums  and  unions  from  16  countries. 

Entitled  “International  Humani¬ 
tarian  Law  and  the  Communications 
Media  in  Latin  America,”  the  semi¬ 
nar  was  the  second  regional  confer¬ 
ence  (the  first  was  in  Africa)  held 
following  last  year’s  international 
roundtable  in  Mont-Pelerin  sur 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC). 

Although  Cuban  and 
■  Nicaraguan  delegates 
took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  register 
complaints  against  U.S. 
policy,  there  were  few 
polemics  during  floor 
debates. 


At  the  end  of  the  three-day  discus¬ 
sion,  delegates  agreed  that  there  is 
“still  a  long  road  to  travel  to  achieve 
effective  protection,”  that  future  for¬ 
ums  of  a  similar  type  would  be  useful 
and  that  more  publicity  on  Red  Cross 
activities  and  protection  of  journalists 
is  needed. 

“The  right  to  inform  without  seri¬ 
ous  risks  is  not  an  exclusive  or  selfish 
interest”  of  journalists,  a  final  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  co-sponsoring 
Ecuadorian  Red  Cross  said.  “It  is 
also  an  extension  of  rights  and  guar¬ 
antees  of  citizens.” 

Although  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
delegates  took  advantage  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  register  complaints  against 
U.S.  policy,  there  were  few  polemics 
during  floor  debates. 

(Williamson  is  executive  director  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association.) 


Neither  side  argued  the  matter  of 
identity  cards  for  journalists  —  an 
issue  hotly  debated  in  previous  safety 
meetings  at  UNESCO  and  elsewhere. 

The  Eastern  bloc  and  its  affiliates 
have  insisted  official  accreditation 
and  ID  cards  are  needed  to  protect 
reporters,  whereas  Western  free- 
press  organs  object  to  possible 
restrictions  such  accreditation  could 
bring  —  especially  in  government 
hands. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  rights  of 
journalists  and  civilians  in  interna¬ 
tional  law,  however.  Red  Cross 
spokesmen  noted  provision  for  ID 
cards  in  documents  dating  from  1929. 

Proposals  to  identify  journalists  in 
conflict  zones  with  armbands  were 
also  considered  impractical. 

In  some  cases,  armbands  could 
make  newsmen  targets.  In  others, 
they  could  be  subject  to  ridicule:  the 
“P”  for  “Press”  or  “Prensa”  could 
also  stands  for  an  older  profession  in 
most  languages  of  the  world,  one  del¬ 
egate  noted. 

The  Red  Cross  hot  line  set  up  after 
last  year’s  roundtable  remained  the 
most  practical  measure  so  far,  parti¬ 
cipants  felt. 

Largest  delegation  attending  the 
seminar  was  from  the  Latin  American 
Federation  of  Journalists  (FELAP), 
an  affiliate  of  the  Prague-based  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  of  Journalists 
(lOJ),  which  was  represented  by  its 
president,  secretary  general  and  vice¬ 
secretary  general. 

FELAP  distributed  a  pamphlet  it 
had  produced  on  the  protection  of 
journalists  and  alluded  to  some  of  the 
charges  it  made  to  the  effect  that 
lAPA  and  FIEJ  had  undermined  pre¬ 
vious  meetings  at  UNESCO,  and  had 
no  interest  in  protecting  journalists 
because  “not  one  newspaper  owner  is 
on  the  list  of  the  fallen.” 

The  lAPA  refuted  those  charges 
and  pointed  out  that  the  first  practical 
step  taken  by  any  organization 
toward  journalists’  protection  was  the 
guide  on  “Surviving  Dangerous 
Assignments”  based  on  ideas  coming 
from  a  panel  at  its  39th  general 
assembly  in  1983. 

Each  delegate  received  a  copy  of 
the  lAPA  notepad  guide,  and  extra 


copies  quickly  disappeared. 

Labor-management  complaints 
were  also  brought  up,  especially  by 
Argentine  delegates.  One  claimed  he 
felt  more  protected  in  war  than  under 
dictatorships  on  newspapers  where 
he  was  considered  an  “intellectual 
guerrilla.” 

In  corridor  politics  during  the 
meeting,  FELAP’s  president 
approached  lAPA  and  lAB  delegates 
with  a  declaration,  signed  by  all  other 
participants,  condemning  Chile  and 
Paraguay  for  shutting  down  media. 

lAPA  and  lAB  noted  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  a  Latin  American  meeting 
condemning  only  those  countries 
when  “La  Prensa”  had  just  been 
closed  in  Nicaragua.  They  offered  to 
sign  with  reservations,  however,  if 
FELAP  would  agree  to  note  the 
objection  in  any  publication  made  of 
the  document. 


Neither  side  argued 
the  matter  of  identity 
cards  for  journalists  — 
an  issue  hotly  debated 
in  previous  safety 
meetings  at  UNESCO 
and  elsewhere. 


When  FELAP  refused,  lAPA/IAB 
issued  their  own  declaration  — 
widely  published  in  Quito  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  —  calling  attention  to  the 
problems  in  Chile  and  Paraguay,  and 
also  in  Nicaragua,  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

FELAP  circulated  another  declara¬ 
tion  condemning  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Court  finding  that 
compulsory  licensing  is  incompatible 
with  human  rights  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression. 

lAPA  was  unable  to  learn  how 
many  signatures  that  petition 
received  or  if  it  was  made  public. 

In  addition  to  FELAP,  lAB  and 
lAPA,  the  Latin  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Workers  (FELATRAP) 
was  also  represented  at  the  seminar. 

Other  delegates  came  from  national 
journalists’  organizations  of  Argen- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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at  does  it  mean?  What  does  it  mean  to  me? 

The  Reuter  Business  Report  recognizes  these  are  two 
questions  that  nearly  every  newspaper  reader  asks  of  a  stoiy. 
That’s  why  we’ve  placed  special  emphasis  on  analysis  in  The 
Reuter  Business  Report. 

Typical  of  the  analyses  found  in  The  Reuter  Business  Report 
were  recent  stories  explaining: 

•  what  is  the  impact  of  tax  reform  on  the  computer  industry 

•  how  Congress  tries  to  produce  a  burteet  that  looks  balanced 

•  the  perils  of  negotiating  a  new  international  trade  pact 

•  what  is  the  impact  on  banks  of  the  oil  price  plunge 

•  why  there’s  a  newfound  attraction  to  utilities  on  Wall  Street 

•  the  complexity  behind  the  simpUcity  of  tax  reform 

•  what  is  the  new  personal  computer  operating  system  from 
Microsoft 

•  why  there’s  gloom  m  toe  gas  pipeline  industry 

•  what  is  the  new  threat  to  Florida  orange  Juice 

Each  of  these  analyses  speaks  to  the  concerns,  business  and 
personal,  of  milhons  of  Americans.  'They  help  illuminate  some  of 
the  underlying  meaning  in  day-to-day  business  events. 

The  Reuter  Business  Report  offers  same  day  analysis  on  m^jor 
breaking  stories  that  will  have  an  immediate  impact  on  readers. 

To  see  for  yourself  how  'The  Reuter  Business  Report’s  analyses 
can  brighten  your  business  pages  (and  to  learn  about  our  special 
charter  subscriber  rates),  join  other  editors  in  evaluating  the 
service.  Call  today  for  a  free  test:  (212)  603-3576. 

•  •••  ••••  •  •  ••••• 
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ADVERTISING 

Selling  newspaper  networks  to  advertisers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Newspapers  should  work  together 
for  better  success,  said  Jim 
Doughton,  advertising  manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  key  to  a  trend  towards  selling 
newspaper  networks  to  advertisers. 

Doughton,  introducing  a  panel  on 
networking  at  the  recent  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  summer  meeting  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  showed  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  successful  McDonald’s  ROP 
campaign  using  the  newspaper  net¬ 
work  set  up  along  Florida’s  West 
Coast,  and  pointed  out  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  so  pleased  with  the  results 
that  the  newspapers  now  have  a  client 
that  previously  did  not  have  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  budget. 

Network  radio  showed  gains  of 
16.5%  for  the  first  five  months  of  1986 
versus  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
boasting  such  major  accounts  as 
Sears,  AT&T,  Warner  Lambert,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  Greyhound,  said 
John  Mennenga,  senior  vice  president 


of  marketing  and  research  at  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker.  Radio  sells  by  pin¬ 
pointing  consumer  segments,  selling 
against  the  high  cost  of  tv,  offering  a 
broad  package  and  greater  efficiency. 

“If  radio  can  do  it,  so  can  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mennenga  said. 


Some  types  of 
behavior  that  would  not 
have  been  acceptable 
five  years  ago  are  more 
permissible  now,  he 
added. 


Mennenga  also  offered  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  setting  up  a  newspaper 
network. 

Don’t,  he  said,  establish  arbitrary 
networks  for  the  newspapers’  conve¬ 
nience,  and  avoid  asking  for  all  of  the 
advertiser’s  media  budget.  Suggest 
instead  a  media  mix,  stressing  news¬ 
papers’  support  of  broadcast. 

And,  he  continued,  do  not  sell 


INFLOEHCE! 

Toledo's  newspaper  has  had  a  strong 
community  influence  for  150  years. 


The  Blade  is  more  than  a  newspaper.  It 
is  a  community  institution  . . .  investing 
itself  in  the  economic,  cultural  and  polit¬ 
ical  life  . . .  working  to  set  priorities  .  . . 
sparking  ideas  . . .  using  its  influence  to 
help  great  things  happen. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  medical  school 
in  Toledo  was  being  given  extensive 
coverage  by  The  Blade  as  early  as  1954. 
But  it  was  not  until  1964,  after  continu¬ 
ous  urging  by  the  newspaper,  that  the 


Ohio  Senate  passed  a  bill  completing  the 
necessary  first  step. 

From  the  beginning  The  Blade  was  very 
much  in  the  thick  of  it  all.  Today  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Toledo  is  a 
reality,  offering  graduate  training  in  16 
medical  specialties. 

The  Blade’s  strong  influence  makes  it  an 
effective  catalyst  for  community  achieve¬ 
ment.  It’s  an  influence  we  share  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  our  14-county  market.  Sun¬ 
day  coverage,  82%;  daily  coverage,  67%. 


THE  BLADE 

One  Of  America's  Great  Newspapers 


541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660 


Teaching  hospital:  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Toledo. 


against  other  media’s  weaknesses; 
use  data  to  sell  newspapers’ 
strengths,  and  sell  cooperatively. 

The  structure  of  network  selling 
can  create  some  legal  difficulties, 
such  as  avoiding  charges  of  collusion 
in  discount  pricing,  according  to  Ger¬ 
ald  “Sandy”  Smith,  from  the  law  firm 
of  Barnett  &  Alagia  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Smith,  who  serves  as  legal  counsel 
to  the  INAME,  said  problems  can 
arise  if  a  weekly  or  shopper  is  denied 
access  to  a  successful  network  of  sev¬ 
eral  papers,  and  he  suggested  that 
networks  are  viable,  but  they  should 
retain  counsel  so  they  do  not  inadver¬ 
tently  fall  into  legal  problems. 

Under  the  current  administration. 
Smith  noted,  unless  the  action  is  a 
blatant  violation  of  antitrust  laws,  the 
offender  probably  will  not  have  too 
much  trouble.  Some  types  of  behav¬ 
ior  that  would  not  have  been  accept¬ 
able  five  years  ago  are  more  permissi¬ 
ble  now,  he  added. 

“If  you  do  nothing  more  than  add 
prices  with  regular  discounts,  you’ll 
have  no  problems,”  he  said.  “If  you 
try  to  do  it  more  creatively  you  may 
have  some  problems.” 

A  third  party,  such  as  a  rep  firm, 
that  is  brought  in  as  a  type  of  middle¬ 
man  between  the  papers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  may  help  smooth  some  of  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  law.  Smith  said, 
adding  that  a  newspaper  company’s 
sales  division,  such  as  Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper  Sales,  is  usually  seen  as  a 
separate  company. 

Paper  splits  into 
three  editions 

The  Connection  newspapers  based 
in  Reston,  Va.,  have  split  into  three 
separate  editions,  each  with  its  own 
editorial  focus. 

Beginning  Aug.  13,  what  was  one 
newspaper  circulating  24,100  copies, 
became  the  Reston  Connection, 
Herndon  Connection  and  Fairfax 
West  Connection.  Each  is  delivered 
by  carriers  to  30,000  homes  and 
businesses. 

Fla.  dallies  join 
forces  in  a.m.  paper 

The  morning  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
Journal  and  the  evening  Daytona 
Beach  News  have  combined  into  a 
single,  morning  newspaper  called  the 
News-Journal. 
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Business  and  business  people  are  amusing,  entertaining,  irritating 
and  interesting. 

The  Reuter  Business  Report  offers  a  rich  variety  of  business 
features  for  both  the  daily  and  Sunday  editions.  A  rundown  of  the 
features  offered  in  a  recent  report  gives  a  flavor  of  what  you  can 
expect  week  after  week  from  Reuters: 

EAST  MONTPELIER, Vt:  Down  on  the  farm:  this  million  dollar 
queen  lives  in  a  perfumed,  air-conditioned  boudoir. 

TOKYO:  Mercedes-Benzai!  Look  who’s  buying  foreign  cars  now. 
TULSA:  Can  you  tell  good  horseflesh  when  you  see  it?  This 
computer  can. 

SAN  ANTONIO:  We  found  one  Texan  who  doesn’t  think  falling 
oil  prices  can  be  ^1  bad. 

LOS  ANGELES:  Mideast  Movie  Moguls  Making  Mega-Moolah! 
FRANKFURT:  On  your  marks,  get  set,  go!  Puma  vs.  Adidas  is  all  in  the 
family. 

SINGAPORE:  Is  forced  retirement  sexist?  These  35-year-olds 
think  so. 

GENEVA:  Here’s  a  man  who  thinks  cigars  give  off  the  sweet 
smell  of  success. 

In  addition.  The  Reuter  Business  Report  includes  regular  columns 
on  high  technology,  oil  and  energy,  agriculture,  entrepreneurs  and 
automobiles. 

To  see  for  yourself  how  The  Reuter  Business  Report’s  columns 
and  features  can  add  to  your  business  pages  (and  to  learn  about  our 
special  charter  subscriber  rates),  join  other  editors  in  evaluating  the 
service.  Call  today  for  a  free  test:  (212)  603-3576. 
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Blair  completes 
sale  of  Advo 

John  Blair  &  Co.  has  completed  the 
sale  for  $10  million  of  more  than  2.3 
million  convertible  preferred  shares 
of  Advo-Systems,  Inc.,  its  direct  mail 
subsidiary,  to  Warburg,  Pincus  Capi¬ 
tal  Partners,  L.P.  and  Welsh,  Carson, 
Anderson  &  Stowe. 

If  all  of  the  acquired  preferred 
shares  are  converted  to  common 
stock,  the  purchasers  will  own  one- 
sixth  of  Advo’s  equity  at  $4.35  a 
share. 

The  remainder  of  Advo’s  common 
equity,  exclusive  of  shares  reserved 
for  issuance  upon  exercise  of  war¬ 
rants,  will  be  distributed  to  Blair 
stockholders. 

Editor  assembles 
newspaper  design 
bibliography 

A  bibliography  for  newspaper 
designers  has  been  assembled  by  Ed 
Henninger,  assistant  manager  editor/ 
graphics  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 


News  and  Journal  Herald. 

The  bibliography  lists  more  than 
140  books  dealing  with  typography, 
design  and  layout,  color,  and  produc¬ 
tion  techniques.  Author,  title  and 
publisher  of  the  books  are  listed 
alphabetically  in  the  project,  which 
took  a  month  to  compile. 

The  bibliography  can  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  by  writing  Henninger  at 
Dayton  Newspapers,  37  S.  Ludlow 
St.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  45402.  His  phone 
number  is  513/225-2387. 

Gannett  awards 
grants  to 
literacy  groups 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
awarded  60  grants  totaling  $360,000  to 
adult  literacy  groups  in  50  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  $500,000  project  emphasizes 
grassroots  efforts  to  promote  literacy. 
The  60  winners  were  chosen  from 
more  than  100  competitive  proposals. 
The  remaining  $140,000  is  devoted  to 
literacy  projects  involving  computers 
and  video. 


Denver  Post  folds 
its  Sunday  mag 

The  Denver  Post  has  announced  it 
will  stop  publishing  its  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  supplement.  Empire  Magazine, 
beginning  Aug.  24  due  to  declining 
advertising. 

Publisher  Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III 
said  the  paper  plans  to  save  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  name  and  format  for  occasional 
special  editions.  He  said  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  life-style  magazine  Contempo¬ 
rary,  will  undergo  “dramatic  im¬ 
provement.’’ 

Begun  in  1950,  Empire  is  another  of 
several  newspaper  magazines  to 
cease  publication  in  recent  years. 

Chicago  Tribune, 
Baskin-Robbins  in 
joint  promotion 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Baskin- 
Robbins  ice  cream  stores  in  July 
offered  readers  a  310-discount  on 
Sunday  Tribunes  when  they  bought 
ice  cream  at  participating  Midwest 
stores.  Coupons  carried  in  the  news¬ 
paper  offered  the  same  discount  on 
ice  cream. 

‘Change  of  address’ 
system  accepted 
by  postal  service 

Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing’s 
proposal  for  a  national  change  of 
address  system  has  been  tentatively 
accepted  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  next  step  on  the  path  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  licensee  is  demonstration. 

The  Postal  Service  has  requested  a 
system,  including  computer  data  base 
and  matching  software  service, 
through  which  mailers  could  obtain 
address  information  that  postal  cus¬ 
tomers  file  when  they  move. 

Price  hike 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  acquired 
by  Gannett  Co.  in  1985,  on  August  25 
raised  its  newsstand  price  by  a  dime 
to  350  and  its  weekly  carrier  and  mail 
delivery  prices  by  250. 

The  Register  said  the  price 
increases  were  because  of  huge  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  the  need  to  provide 
increased  profit  for  carriers. 


You  Will  Always  Know  The 


BOTTOM  LINE 


When  You  Use  A 
Mycro-Comp  Newspaper 
Business  Management  System 

A  new  affordable  PC  based  Newspaper  Business  Management 
System  is  available  from  Mycro-Tek.  It  consists  of  the  seven  most 
important  program  modules  required  for  business  management  of 
publications.  The  Accounts  Receivable  program  handles  all  types 
of  display,  classified  and  national  advertising;  and  will  give  you  total 
command  of  Circulation  whether  it  is  by  mail  or  carrier,  paid  or  free 
distribution.  The  Total  Market  module  automatically  updates  the 
subscriber/non-subscriber  file  with  a  single  entry.  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  Payroll  and  Fixed  Asset  Depreciation  programs  are  totally 
interactive  with  the  General  Ledger  to  provide  you  with  the  current 
status  of  your  bottom  line. 

You  Always  Get  More  With 
A  Mycro-Comp  System 

Software  Written  for  Publishers  of  Newspaper  and  Shoppers 
By  People  Who  Understand  the  Business 
Get  Full  Details  By  Calling 

1-800-835-2055 
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Tax  reform.  The  budget  deficit.  The  trade  deficit.  The  Fed. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There’s  hardly  any  element  of  business  that  isn’t  affected  by 
news  from  Washington. 

Reuters’  51-strong  Washington  bureau  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  puts  special  emphasis  on  business  and 
economic  coverage. 

•  Our  9-member  Financial  Team  concentrates  on  news  of 
particular  interest  to  corporations. 

•  Our  5-member  Commodities  Team  tracks  issues  affecting 
commodities  and  futures,  including  agriculture  and 
financial  futures. 

•  Reuters  has  specialist  reporters  with  e5q)ertise  in  trade. 
energy,  telecommunications,  banking,  the  international  debt 
crisis  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

•  We  maintain  a  full-time  correspondent  at  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  alongside  beats  at  the  Treasury. 
Agriculture.  Pentagon.  State  D«)artment.  Justice.  Energy 
Department.  Supreme  Court.  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill. 

To  see  for  yourself  how  The  Reuter  Business  Report’s 
Washington  coverage  can  bring  authority  to  your  business  pages 
(and  to  learn  about  our  special  charter  subscription  rates),  join 
other  editors  in  evaluating  the  sendee.  Call  today  for  a  free  test: 
(212)  603-3576. 
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Charges  dropped  against  Tully  case  prosecutor 


Grand  jury  charges  have  been 
dropped  in  the  case  against  Maricopa 
(Ariz.)  County  attorney  Tom  Collins, 
the  man  largely  responsible  for 
exposing  former  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  publisher  Darrow  “Duke”  Tul- 
ly’s  false  claims  of  war  heroics. 

The  case  was  dismissed  at  the 
request  of  Stephen  H.  Scott,  a  private 
attorney  serving  as  special  prosecu¬ 
tor,  after  it  came  to  light  that  one  of 
the  grand  jurors  involved  had  leaked 
information  about  the  Collins  investi¬ 
gation  to  a  video  store  owner  who  had 
been  the  brunt  of  Collins’  anti-por¬ 
nography  drive. 

The  Arizona  Republic  reported  that 
in  dismissing  the  case.  Judge  Thomas 
Meehan  said  he  believed  that  Collins 
“was  only  doing  his  job”  in  investi¬ 
gating  Tully’s  false  military  claims. 

Last  December,  Tully,  then 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  resigned  his 
position  after  Collins  made  public  the 
results  of  his  investigation  into  Tul¬ 
ly’s  claims  that  the  publisher  was  an 
Air  Force  hero  during  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  Wars  {E&P,  Jan.  14). 

Courant  expands 
ethics  guidelines 

A  new  ethics  code  at  the  Hartford 
Courant  outlines  specific  standards  of 
conduct  for  reporters  and  editors, 
including  guidelines  for  involvement 
in  political  and  business  activities, 
and  an  annual  financial  disclosure  by 
the  editor  and  publisher. 

The  ethics  code,  which  went  into 
effect  Aug.  4,  is  the  first  one  written 
especially  for  the  Courant.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  editors  and  reporters  worked 
over  a  year  on  revising  the  code  that 
was  in  use,  a  more  general  one 
adopted  from  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

N.J.  weekly  debuts 

A  free  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
Journal  has  debuted  in  Western  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey. 

With  a  direct  mail  circulation  of 
40,000,  the  Journal  will  serve  resi¬ 
dents  of  Colts  Neck  Township, 
Englishtown,  Farmingdale,  Morgan- 
ville.  Freehold  Borough,  and  Free¬ 
hold,  Howell,  Manalpan  and  Marl¬ 
boro  townships. 

The  Journal  is  published  each  Fri¬ 
day  by  the  Summerfield  Operating 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press. 


Collins  was  subsequently  accused 
by  the  grand  jury  of  misusing  his 
office  to  conduct  the  investigation,  as 
the  grand  jury  found  that  Collins  was 
“conducting  a  private,  personal 
investigation  of  and  .  .  .  making 
a  private,  personal  attack  on 
.  .  .  Tully,”  a  spokesperson  from  the 
state  attorney  general’s  office  told 
E«&P  (June  21). 


Judge  Thomas 
Meehan  said  he  believed 
that  Collins  “was  ohiy 
doing  his  job’’  in 
investigating  Tully’s  false 
military  claims. 


Tully  has  since  become  publisher 
and  chief  executive  officer  for  Wick- 
owned  newspapers  in  North  Dakota 
and  Montana  (E&P,  March  29). 

The  Republic  reported  that  in  his 
written  motion,  Scott  said  that  the 
juror,  Charles  Scott,  besides  leaking 
the  information,  “was  predisposed” 
to  accuse  Collins.  “As  a  result,  there 
was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  integrity 
of  the  grand  jury  process  in  this  case, 
resulting  in  not  only  a  denial  of  a 
substantial  procedural  right  to  the 
defendant  but  also  an  apparent  denial 
of  due  process.” 

Scott  noted  that  Charles  Scott  also 
changed  the  minds  of  two  undecided 

Illiteracy  program 
focuses  on  adults 

A  one-hour  production  slated  for 
airing  Sept.  17  on  Lehigh  Valley  (Pa.) 
Public  Television  will  be  part  of  a 
nationwide  media  effort  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy. 

“Out  of  the  Shadows:  Adult  Illiter¬ 
acy  in  the  Lehigh  Valley”  includes 
interviews  with  19  Lehigh  Valley  resi¬ 
dents  who  are  either  receiving  or  dis¬ 
pensing  special  help  with  reading  and 
writing.  It  was  written  and  produced 
by  Kathryn  McAuley,  director  of 
marketing  services  and  community 
relations  for  the  Morning  Call  of 
Allentown,  Pa.  and  a  director  of  the 
Allentown  Literacy  Council. 

Although  there  are  no  exact  figures 
available  for  the  Lehigh  Valley,  local 
literacy  providers  estimate  that  about 
20%  of  all  Valley  residents  fall  into 
this  group.  An  additional  13%  in  the 
Valley  read  below  the  6th-grade  level. 

The  30-minute  documentary  will  be 
followed  by  a  half-hour  live  panel  of 
local  literacy. 


1  grand  jurors  and  that  “but  for  the  vote 
of  grand  juror  Scott  there  would  not 
have  been  enough  votes  to  accuse” 
Collins. 

1  Collins  was  accused  June  4,  not 
;  indicted,  as  his  alleged  actions  were 
I  not  criminal,  but  were  thought  to  have 

fallen  under  an  Arizona  law  that  calls 
I  for  the  ouster  of  public  officials  found 

guilty  of  abusing  their  office.  Had  he 
,  been  found  guilty ,  Collins  would  have 
been  forced  to  resign. 

In  addition,  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  agreed  to  pay  some 
$40,0(X)  in  attorney  fees  incurred  for 
Collins’  defense. 

Sportswriter,  coach 
fall  to  settle  case 

Efforts  to  reach  an  out-of-court  set¬ 
tlement  between  Randy  Smith,  sports 
j  editor  of  the  Journal  Inquirer,  an 
afternoon  daily  in  Manchester,  (Ton- 
j  necticut,  and  Hartford  Whalers  coach 
.  Jack  Evans  were  unsuccessful.  The 
,  incident  charges  that  Evans  allegedly 
’  assaulted  Smith  in  Buffalo,  New 
.  York. 

Russell  P.  Buscaglia,  chief  of  the 
Erie  County  District  Attorney’s  city 
[  court  bureau,  said  that  Smith  and 
.  Evans  were  unable  to  reach  a  settle- 
I  ment  after  a  four-hour,  closed-door 
meeting.  He  said  that  prosecutors 
,  would  determine  later  whether  to 
continue  trying  the  mediation 
approach  or  to  send  the  matter  to 
criminal  court. 

Minn,  papers 
to  merge 

The  Braham  (Minn.)  Journal  has 
discontinued  publication  after  88 
years  and  will  merge  with  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Star. 

The  Star,  which  recently  switched 
I  to  free  circulation,  also  merged  with 
,  the  Cambridge  Area  TV  Weekly. 
p  The  new  publication  will  be  dis- 
,  tributed  free  to  about  8,000  homes. 

P  Production  costs  and  competitive 
advertising  were  cited  as  reasons  for 
the  merger. 

I  DIarlo  Las  Americas 
•  plans  extra  section 

Diario  Las  Americas  plans  a  spe- 
;  cial  section  Oct.  4  as  part  of  the  14th 
r  annual  celebration  of  the  Hispanic 
Heritage  Festival. 
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The  markets-stocks,  commodities,  money,  energy,  foreign 
exchange-are  the  daily  report  card  of  the  American  economy. 
Reuters  covers  them  like  no  one  else.  Thousands  of  institutional 
subscribers  rely  on  our  coverage  of  markets  to  make  key 
investment  decisions. 

We  have  specialist  reporters  covering  the  mjgor  markets,  and 
their  expertise  forms  a  vital  part  of  The  Reuter  Business  Report. 

The  Reuter  Business  Report  also  introduces  a  new  feature  of 
particular  interest:  Stock  Highlights.  This  sidebar  focuses  attention 
on  the  handful  of  stocks  which  set  the  tone  for  the  entire  market. 

Another  unique  advantage  of  The  Reuter  Business  Report  is 
hourly  wrap-ups  to  help  you  follow  the  flow  of  the  trading  day. 

Our  Markets  Coverage  includes: 

STOCKS.  An  in-depth  midday  stoiy  (for  PM  papers),  a  closing 
index  story,  and  a  wrap-up. 

DOLLAR.  Drawing  on  The  Reuter  Monitor,  we  offer  a  midday 
report  on  the  dollar,  a  quick  closing-quote  stoiy,  and  a 
nightlead  wrapup. 

MONEY.  Midday  reports  on  T-biUs,  T-bonds,  Eurobonds, 
corporate  borrowings,  plus  closing  quotes  and  an  in-depth 
wrapup. 

COMMODITIES.  These  increasingly  important  markets  affect 
not  only  farmers,  but  nearly  everyone  else  as  financial  and 
stock  index  futures  have  bwome  hot  investments.  Our 
coverage  will  include  a  closing  brief  and  an  in-depth  wrapup. 

To  see  for  yourself  how  our  Market  Reports  can  benefit  your 
business  pages  (and  to  learn  about  our  special  charter  subscriber 
rates),  join  other  editors  in  evaluating  the  service.  Call  today  for  a 
fi^e  test:  (212)  603-3576. 

•  •••  ••••  •  •  •••••  ••••  ••••  ••• 
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Entering  Freshmen 


UURAHEAD 
University  of  Maryland 


GRACE  LEE 

University  of  Missouri 


JAMES  FOTI 
Marquette  University 


KOLLENLONG 
Wichita  State  Univer^ty 


PHILUP  TAYLOR 
University  of  Missouri 


TX  Undergraduates 


TERRENCE  ALLEN  POLLY  BASORE  LORI  BEECHER 

University  of  Southern  Oklahoma  State  University  University  of  Maryland 

California 


CHRISTOPHER  BELLITTO  JENNIFER  BEfOAMIN 
New  York  University  University  of  Kansas 


MARILYN  GARATEIX 
University  of  Miami 


USA  GIBBS 
University  of  Miami 


PURVETTE  BRYANT 
Howard  University 


TANANARIVE  DUE 
Northwestern  University 


DAWNFARIS 
Indiana  University 


SCOTT  FOWLER 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


ELLEN  FRANK 
Syracuse  University 


LORETTA  GRANTHAM 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


PATRICIA  HARRIGAN  ROBERT  HOGG 

Marquette  University  University  of  Iowa 


SANDRA  JARAMILLO 
University  of  Miami 


DARELJEVENS 
Northwestern  University 


MICHELLE  KAUFMAN 
University  of  Miami 


MARCI KENON 
University  of  Southern 
California 


aNTHULEGC 
Ohio  State  University 


STACIE  KNASIAK 
University  of 
Illinois/Chicago 


KIRSTEN  LEVINGSTON 
University  of  Southern 
California 


VICTORIA  MALMER 
Western  Kentucky 
University 


MEUSSA  McCOY 
Ohio  State  University 


EUZABETHMcPEAK 
Syracuse  University 


ABELMONTEZ 
University  of  New  Mexico 


RACHEL  ORR 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


JOSHUA  MOSS 
University  of  Arizona 


ANTOINETTE  ROBINSON 
Glassboro  State  College 


TERESA  RUIZ 
University  of  Southern 
California 


PHILLIP  SCHOEN 
Bowling  Green  State 
University 


RONALD  SELLERS 
Pepperdine  University 


JOHN  SOLOMON 
Marquette  University 


ANGEU  STRUCK 
Western  Kentucky 
University 


PATRICIA  SWEENEY 
Syracuse  University 


DAWNWEYRICH 
Virginia  Commonwealth 
University 


TODD  von  KAMPEN 
University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln 


iVOraduates 


DEBORAH  KLOHA 
Northwestern  University 


KATHERINE  McADAMS 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


DANIEL  BERKOWITZ 
Indiana  University 


DOLORES  KONG 
University  of  Missouri 


INA  NAVAZELSKIS 
Columbia  University 


THOMAS  NEVEN 
Columbia  University 


LE VERNE  REGAN 
Ohio  University 


LESLIE  YOUNG 
University  of  Utah 


MARIANNE  SALCETTI 
University  of  Iowa 


DAVID  VOREACOS 
Northwestern  University 


KIMBERLY  WALSH 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


RICHARD  WEISS 
University  of  California/ 
Berkeley 
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Here  are 

fifty-four 
more  reasons 

to  be  proud  of 

America. 


Three  cheers  for  each  of  these  outstanding  young 
American  students  who  are  this  year’s  winners  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation  Journalism  Scholarships. 

These  young  men  and  women  were  chosen  from 
more  than  500  applicants.  And  they  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  developing  journdistic  skill, 
educational  aptitudes  and  personal  qualities. 
Undergraduate  scholarships  are  SI, 500.  Graduate 
scholarships  are  S3, 000.  All  scholarships  are  for  one 
year  but  are  renewable  upon  entry  in  subsequent 
competitions. 

Since  1935 ,  the  Gannett  Foundation  has  provided 
more  than  S25  million  in  grants  to  support  journalism 
education  and  research,  to  strengthen  the  profession 
and  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  students 
pursuing  careers  in  the  communications  industry. 
These  1986  scholarships  reflect  the  Gannett 
Foundation’s  commitment  to  the  future  of  journalism 
and  our  pride  in  America. 

For  further  information  on  the  journalism 
programs  of  the  Gannett  Foundation,  contact: 

Gerald  M.Sass 
Vice  President/Education 
Gannett  Foundation 
Lincoln  Tower 
Rochester,  New  York  14604 
716-262-3315 


1986  Scholarship  Selection  Committee 


Sharon  M.  Murphy 

Committee  Chair 
Dean 

College  of  Journalism 
Marquette  University 

Sharon  S.  Brock 

Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  to  the  Director 
School  of  Journalism 
Ohio  State  University 

Reese  Geghom 

Professor 

Dean 

College  of  Journalism 
University  of  Maryland 

Richard  R.  Cole 

Dean 

School  of  Journalism 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 


Felix  Gutierrez 

Associate  Professor 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Southern 
California 

Marian  Marzolf 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Communication 
The  University  of  Michigan 

Edward  Welch 

Instructor 

Department  of  Journalism 
University  of  Mississippi 


For  further  information  about  the  Gannett 
Foundation  Journalism  Scholarship  Program, 
contact: 

Scholarships  Administrator 
Gannett  Foundation 


Supporting  journalism  education  and  professionalism,  mid-career  development,  First 
Amendment  freedoms,  opportunities  for  minorities  and  women,  and  journalism  research. 


Editor,  photog  fired  for  refusing  to  take  drug  test 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Freeport  (III.)  Journal-Standard 
managing  editor  Greg  Bean  —  who  in 
a  little  more  than  a  year  turned  the 
I8,()00-circulation  paper  into  a  center 
of  community  controversy  —  said  he 
was  fired  (Aug.  27)  for  refusing  to  take 
a  drug  test. 

Chief  photographer  Richard 
Foertsch,  31,  was  also  fired  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  the  newspaper-adminis¬ 
tered  test,  according  to  Bean,  34. 

Bean  said  Journal-Standard 
publisher  Larry  Shearer,  35,  ordered 
the  tests  after  determining  that  “the 
perception  exists  that  we  (Shearer, 
Bean  and  Foertsch)  use  drugs.”  The 
drug  tests  were  designed  to  refute  that 
alleged  perception.  Bean  said. 

“Larry  wanted  to  make  a  statement 
about  drugs  (but)  the  statement  he 
made  was  that  rumors  are  more 
important  than  his  newspaper,”  Bean 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  his 
home. 

For  his  part.  Shearer  refused  exten¬ 
sive  comment  about  the  situation 
saying,  “Greg  and  Richard  had  a  very 
severe  philosophical  difference  of 
opinion  on  management  policy  and 
because  of  that  we  fired  them.” 

Shearer  would  not  say  whether  he 
himself  had  taken  a  drug  test,  or  that 
he  had  determined  the  public  believed 
newspaper’s  top  management 
included  drug  users. 

“Any  speculation  about  drug  use 
has  been  generated  solely  by  Mr. 
Bean  and  Mr.  Foertsch,  and  that 
really  is  all  I'm  going  to  say  about  it,” 
he  told  E&P. 

Bean's  tenure  at  the  paper  has  been 
stormy  since  he  began  the  position  in 
March  1985. 

Business  leaders  have  been  upset 
with  the  newspaper’s  coverage  of 
financial  problems  at  a  local  savings 
and  loan  company  and  of  attempts  by 
a  labor  union  to  organize  the  city's 
biggest  employer.  Other  community 
leaders  have  protested  the  paper’s 
coverage  of  race  problems. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  paper  was  in 
the  news  when  Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son  Co.  said  it  planned  to  pull  its 
advertising  because  of  critical  editori¬ 
als.  However,  the  utility  reversed  that 
decision  a  day  later. 

According  to  Bean,  the  problem 
between  the  publisher  and  Bean  and 
Foertsch  developed  on  a  night  that 
was  intended  to  be  a  happy  occasion. 
The  paper  had  just  learned  that  it  had 


won  1 1  awards  in  this  year's  Illinois 
Press  Association  competition,  and 
the  three  went  to  a  bar  to  celebrate. 

“The  chief  photographer  had  a  date 
to  keep  so  he  just  took  off  without 
telling  anyone,”  Bean  recalled. 
“Larry  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  he 
was,  and  I  said,  ‘No.’  Then  he  asked 
the  bartender  and  she  said,  ‘I  don't 
know.  He  could  have  gone  out  to  cop 
a  buzz  for  all  I  know.’  ” 

The  next  morning.  Bean  said, 
publisher  Shearer  made  some  phone 
calls  —  “The  best  I  could  nail  him 
down  to  was  he  spoke  to  between  two 
and  five  people,”  Bean  said  —  and 
announced  in  separate  interviews 
with  Foertsch  and  Bean  that  the  three 
would  take  drug  tests. 

“Greg  and  Richard  had 
a  very  severe 
philosophical  difference 
of  opinion  on 
management  policy  and 
because  of  that  we  fired 
them.” 


“I  objected  on  several  grounds,” 
Bean  said.  “First,  he  had  no  probable 
cause  and  it  violated  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  I  also  don't  think  a 
newspaper  should  respond  to  rumors. 
And  I  felt  that  if  I  gave  in  on  that,  how 
could  I  protect  my  reporters? 

“Also,  I  believe  it’s  a  violation  of 
trust  between  the  editor  and  the 
publisher,”  Bean  said. 

The  two  also  were  concerned  about 
how  the  results  of  the  test  would  be 
used.  Bean  said. 

“1  mean,  is  he  going  to  publish 
them,  or  show  them  around  to  people 
at  the  country  club?”  Bean  said. 

Oceanside,  California-based  How¬ 
ard  Publications,  which  owns  the 
Journal-Standard,  allows  each  of  its 
newspapers  to  determine  their  own 
drug  testing  policy.  The  Journal-Stan¬ 
dard  recently  began  testing  new 
employees,  over  Bean’s  objections. 

Bean  said  Howard  Publications 
editorial  director  Richard  High,  who 
is  editor  of  the  Caspar  (Wyo.)  Star- 
Trihune,  advised  Bean  to  refuse  to 
take  the  test. 

However,  Bean  and  Foertsch  did 
volunteer  to  undergo  testing  by  their 
own  physicians.  Bean  said. 

Despite  the  controversy  Bean  has 


stirred  in  the  town,  he  said  an  aider- 
man  has  started  a  petition  drive  to 
have  him  reinstated  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

His  wife  Linda  continues  to  work  at 
the  paper  as  a  reporter. 

“It’s  an  awkward  situation  but,  no, 
there  hasn’t  been  any  pressure 
against  her,”  he  said. 

However,  he  said  Shearer  had 
“reneged”  on  promises  to  him  and 
Foertsch  that  he  would  write  letters  of 
recommendation  and  letters  explain¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  their  firings. 

Bean  said  he  had  some  “pet  theor¬ 
ies”  about  why  he  was  fired,  but  that 
he  didn’t  want  to  comment  on  them. 

J-school  fund  drive 
to  halt  decrease  in 
print  news  students 

The  Georgia  Press  Educational 
Foundation  is  winding  down  from  a 
statewide  fundraising  drive  to  secure 
a  $1  million  endowment  fund  to  assist 
journalism  education.  The  Centennial 
Campaign  was  initiated  in  January  in 
conjunction  with  the  Georgia  Press 
Association’s  lOOth-anniversary  con¬ 
vention,  and  has  currently  raised 
$700,000,  with  $300,000  in  solid  pros¬ 
pects  to  be  tied  down  this  summer. 

The  campaign  was  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  association’s 
Journalism  Education  Committee, 
which  had  become  concerned  over 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  students 
majoring  in  print  journalism  (news/ 
editorial)  in  the  state’s  colleges  and 
universities. 

AP  opens  bureau 
in  Wausau,  Wis. 

The  Associated  Press  has 
announced  the  opening  of  a  bureau  in 
Wausau,  Wis.,  to  expand  its  news 
report  from  northern  Wisconsin. 

Smurfit  renames 
Publishers  Paper 

Publishers  Paper  Co. ,  80%  of  which 
was  purchased  by  Jefferson  Smurfit 
Corp.  from  Times  Mirror  Co.,  has 
been  renamed  Smurfit  Newsprint 
Corp. 

The  company  serves  the  West 
Coast  area  from  two  newsprint  mills 
in  Oregon. 
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Introducing  Mitsubishi 
Newspaper  Offset  Presses 
to  the  U.S.  Market 


Mitsubishi's  LIthopia  BTO-N  web  Offset  Press 


Mitsubishi  Lithographic  Presses  —  Newspaper  The  result:  superior  quality  color  printing,  increased  produc- 

Presses  Division,  with  25  years  of  experience,  an  tivlty  and  reduced  printing  waste. 

f ®*«fi*J®*'®**  parts  system  plus  existing  service  /^5  testimony  to  their  carefui  engineering,  Mitsubishi  presses 

facilities,  can  meet  your  needs  now,  with  the  most  each  week  priht  more  than  20  miliion  copies  of  newspapers 

advanced  newspaper  press  available  today.  —making  them  genuineiy  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  modern 

newspaper  —  yours. 

A  new  quaiity  standard  for  color  newspaper  printing  is  now  For  more  information,  or  to  arrange  a  presentation,  piease 

avaiiabie  due  to  Mitsubishi's  highiy  advanced  engineering.  teiephone  Yutaka  Sano  at  31 2/640^242. 

A  new  standard  of  quality  in  newspaper  presses. 

#  MITSUBISHI 

Lithographic  Presses 

Manufactured  by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  industries.  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Exported  by  Mitsubishi  Corporation,  Japan 

M.L.P.  North  America  -  Newspaper  Presses  Division 
A  Division  of  Mitsubishi  international  Corporation 
85  West  Algonquin  Road,  Suite  550 

8/86-7610  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60005 

Phone:  312/640-6242 


On  the  occasion 
of  Art  Buchwald’s 
twentieth 
anniversary  with 
the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate, 
we  would  like  to 
thank  some  of 
those  who  have 
made  it  all 
possible: 

Ronald  Reagan 
Princess  Di 
Jerry  Falwell 
Tip  O’Nem 
Ed  Meese 
Rambo 
Donald  Regan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcos 
Alexander  Haig 
Margaret  Thatcher 
James  Watt 
Jackie  O. 

Jimmy  Carter 
Henry  Kissinger 
Leonid  Brezhnev 
MaBeU 
Richard  Nixon 
John  Ehrlichman 
Spiro  Agnew  . . . 


And  a  cast  of  thousands. 


If  it  weren’t  for  the 
powerful,  the  rich  and  the 
famous,  Art  Buchwald 
might  have  nothing  to 
write  about. 

Fortunately,  Washington 
has  been  more  than 
generous  in  providing 
him  with  suitable  subject 
matter.  In  fact,  since 
moving  to  his  office  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Buchwald  has  never  been 
short  on  material. 

Or  honors.  Among  them, 
a  Pulitzer  Prize.  And  in 
May,  1986,  Buchwald 
became  only  the  third 
humorist  since  Mark 
Twain  to  be  inducted  into 
the  prestigious  American 
Academy  and  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  Proving 
once  again  that  Buchwald 
is  America’s  premiere 
political  satirist. 

But  you  need  only  read 
his  column  to  know  that. 

For  over  thirty  years, 
Buchwald  has  made  his 
readers  laugh  out  loud  at 
everything  from 
ponderous  pork  barrels  to 
pompo’js  presidential 
pronouncements.  In  an 
age  of  $200  billion  deficits 
and  dictators  named 


“Mo,”  readers  need  a 
good  laugh  more  than 
ever. 

Maybe  that’s  why  his 
latest  book,  “You  Can 
Fool  All  of  the  People  All 
the  Time,”  was  on  best¬ 
seller  lists  for  seven 
weeks  straight.  Why  over 
500  newspapers  carry  his 
twice-weekly  column. 

And  why  Buchwald 
consistently  rates  tops  in 
newspaper  readership 
polls. 

We  think  Art  Buchwald  is 
tops,  too.  We’re  proud  of 
our  twenty-year 
relationship  and  look 
forward  to  more  fun 
ahead. 


Co6  Ati^eles  Slimes 

SYNDICATE 

Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90053 
(213)  972-7987 


The  press  struggles  to  operate  in  South  Africa 


By  David  Crary 

Tough  press  restrictions  imposed 
under  the  government’s  state  of 
emergency  have  slowly  eroded  to  a 
point  where  only  one  of  four  major 
bans  is  still  in  full  effect. 

Unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  government,  journalists  were 
barred  from  reporting  security  force 
actions,  identifying  detainees, 
reporting  from  black  townships  or 
quoting  a  variety  of  “subversive” 
statements. 

The  only  restriction  still  in  full 
effect  is  the  ban  on  reporting  state¬ 
ments  deemed  subversive,  such  as 
calls  for  economic  sanctions  or 
endorsements  of  outlawed  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  ban  on  reporting  from  town¬ 
ships  was  lifted  June  21,  five  days 
after  it  was  imposed  to  keep  reporters 
out  of  black  communities  during  the 
June  16  commemoration  of  the  1976 
Soweto  riots. 

Police  commanders  still  have  the 
authority  to  declare  specific  “unrest 
areas”  off-limits  to  journalists. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  ban  on  nam¬ 
ing  detainees  crumbled.  Neither  gov¬ 
ernment  nor  court  action  surfaced 
when  The  Star,  South  Africa’s  largest 
daily  newspaper,  published  a  list  of 
more  than  3,400  people  it  said  were 
detained. 

The  regulations  prohibited  unau¬ 
thorized  identification  of  detainees, 
but  publisher  Rex  Gibson  said  The 
Star  decided  that  the  names  were  offi¬ 
cially  disclosed  once  authorities  noti¬ 
fied  next  of  kin. 

Since  then,  lists  of  more  than  8,500 
emergency  detainees  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  without  any  known  counterac¬ 
tion  by  the  government. 

At  a  court  hearing  last  week  on  a 
challenge  by  English-language  news¬ 
papers  of  all  the  press  restrictions,  a 
government  lawyer  conceded  that  the 
order  barring  unauthorized  reports  of 
security  force  action  was  improperly 
promulgated.  Since  then,  most  South 
African  newspapers  and  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  have  considered  the  restriction 
invalid. 

Violence  that  erupted  in  Soweto  in 
late  August  was  the  first  major  unrest 
incident  since  the  emergency  decree 
was  imposed  June  12  in  which  jour¬ 
nalists  felt  free  to  report  unofficial 
accounts  of  security  force  action. 


(Crary  is  a  reporter  for  Associated 
Press.) 


Television  crews  and  photogra¬ 
phers  remain  under  tighter  restric¬ 
tions  than  print  journalists.  An  order 
prohibiting  unauthorized  filming  or 
photographing  of  unrest  and  security 
force  activity  remains  in  effect,  as  is  a 
ban  on  live  television  news  transmis¬ 
sions. 

Nearly  all  the  press  restrictions  are 
under  attack  by  the  country’s  four 
main  English-language  newspaper 
groups.  Lawyers  for  the  newspapers, 
in  arguments  prior  to  the  current 
recess  in  the  case,  said  the  regulations 
were  vague  and  excessively  broad. 

Tougher  press 

restrictions 

reestablished 

This  story  by  David  Crary  was 
received  by  E&P  just  prior  to  the 
South  African  government’s  Sept.  3 
announcement  of  new  and  seemingly 
tougher  press  restrictions. 

The  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Johannesburg  was  still  assessing  the 
scope  and  impact  of  the  new  restric¬ 
tions  when  Crary ’s  story  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication. 


Government  lawyers  have 
acknowledged  the  regulations  might 
be  unfair  and  inconvenient  but  said 
they  were  justified  under  the  broader 
purpose  of  the  emergency,  which  the 
government  imposed  to  curb  unrest. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the 
emergency  declaration,  four  foreign 
journalists  were  ordered  out  of  the 
country.  No  similar  expulsions  have 
occurred  since  then,  but  foreign 
reporters  continue  to  be  monitored 
and  criticized  by  the  government. 

Deputy  Information  Minister  Louis 
Nel  recently  said  foreign  television 
coverage  of  South  Africa  was  an 
important  factor  in  intensifying  the 
campaign  for  international  sanctions 
to  protest  apartheid,  the  system  of 
racial  segregation.  In  late  August,  at  a 
news  conference  discussing  the  Sow¬ 
eto  violence,  Nel  said  foreign  report¬ 
ers  persistently  ignored  the  positive 
aspects  of  South  Africa. 

Keeping  track  of  the  media  restric¬ 
tions,  the  Associated  Press  chief  of 
bureau  in  Johannesburg,  Andrew 
Torchia,  said  that  although  calls  for 
sanctions  are  officially  viewed  as 
treasonable,  the  government  itself 
often  refers  to  supporters  of  sanc¬ 
tions,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Rent  boycotts,  student  strikes  and 
other  activities  in  black  townships  are 
hard  to  cover  —  eyewitness  detail 
and  quotes  are  usually  lacking, 
according  to  Torchia.  There  is  no  way 
to  check  unrest  reports  issued  by  the 
Bureau  for  Information,  the  only  offi¬ 
cial  source  for  reports  of  unrest, 
which  generally  says  violence  is 
declining. 

But  news  gets  out,  somehow.  The 
AP  reported  —  without  direct  men¬ 
tion  of  police  or  army  —  that  some 
student  strikers  in  Soweto  were  bitten 
by  dogs  and,  on  another  occasion, 
that  a  tear  gas  canister  broke  through 
the  car  window  as  anti-apartheid 
activist  Allan  Boesak  drove  away 
from  a  meeting. 

Both  reports  were  followed  by  a 
paragraph  that  has  come  to  be  stan¬ 
dard,  saying  that  emergency  regula¬ 
tions  barred  mention  of  the  actions  of 
security  forces. 

When  restrictions  permitted  only  a 
limited  account  from  Johannesburg  of 
AFL-CIO  leader  Lane  Kirkland’s 
brief  seizure  by  police  in  Alexandria 
township,  the  full  story  came  out  in 
London. 

WSJ  to  open 
!  Moscow  bureau 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  has 
announced  that  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  will  open  a  news  bureau  in  Mos¬ 
cow  this  fall,  bringing  to  33  the  num¬ 
ber  of  overseas  bureaus  operated  by 
the  Journal  and  its  international  edi¬ 
tions. 

Pegged  to  head  the  bureau  is  Mark 
D’Anastasio,  who  spent  the  last  three 
years  as  Moscow  bureau  chief  for 
McGraw-Hill  World  News. 

Press  plans  parody 
at  fundraiser 

The  Georgia  Press  Education 
Foundation’s  24th  annual  Cracker 
Crumble,  which  includes  many  skits 
and  parodies  of  local  and  national 
news  events,  is  planned  for  Nov.  1  at 
the  Georgia  World  Congress  Center 
in  Atlanta. 

This  year,  some  of  the  “honorees” 
include  the  Jan  Kemp/UGA  affair,  the 
early  release  of  state  legislators  and 
the  Chernobyl  disaster. 

Tickets  are  $50  per  person,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  go  towards  scholarship  funds 
for  journalism  students.  Tickets  are 
available  by  calling  (404)  872-2467. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  TO  OlEJni  A  CODNTinr 
WITHOUT  A  KING 

THE  BIGGEST  POLITICAL  STORY  OF  THE  LAST  200  YEARS 


Nations  have  different 
strengths.  Military  or  indus¬ 
trial  might.  Mineral  wealth. 
Population  for  some,  sheer 
size  for  others.  History 
teaches  us,  however,  that 
character  survives,  principles 
last.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is 


now  one  of  the  oldest  on 
Earth  and,  by  any  measure, 
surely  one  of  the  best. 

The  U.S.  Constitution 
set  forth  the  principles  which 
embody  the  character  of  this 
nation.  And  as  we  near  the 
bicentennial  of  this  great 
document,  it  is  clear:  The 
more  we  understand  the 
principles  of  freedom  it  set 
forth,  the  more  surely  those 
principles  will  endure. 

In  this  spirit.  General 
Motors  is  proud  to  present. 


on  the  CBS  Network,  Part  II 
of  the  life  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton:  The  Forging  of  a  Nation. 

Based  on  James 
Thomas  Flexner’s  Pulitzer 
Prize  biography,  it  shows 
how  Washington  proved  that 
a  country  could  have  a  head 
of  state  who  was  not  a  king. 


Personal  and  political  cur¬ 
rents  swirled  around  him. 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  concern 
for  individual  rights  clashed 
with  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
support  for  a  strong  central 
government.  The  French 
were  demanding  that  our 
new  government  take  their 
side  against  England.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  open 
rebellion  in  the  countryside 
and  bitter  criticism  in  the 
press. 

The  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  were  being  tested  by 
reality.  And  through  it  all, 
Washington’s  moderate 
approach  to  the  Presidency 


was  defining  the  role  of  Chief 
Executive  for  the  generations 
to  come. 

History  makes  perspec¬ 
tive  possible.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  in  mind. 
General  Motors  is  proud  to 
present  this  period  of  the 
American  past.  It  is  human, 
dramatic,  and  without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  biggest  political 
story  of  the  last  200  years. 

We  hope  you  and  your 
family  will  join  us  on  Sunday, 
September  21st  and  Monday, 
September  22nd  for  the 
General  Motors  Mark  of 
Excellence  presentation, 
George  Washington:  The 
Forging  of  a  Nation. 


This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  useful  information  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 


UumoTExcBUNa 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 
Oldsmobile  •  Buick 
Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


G 


EORGE  WASHINGTO 


★  THE  FORfilNG  OF A^N^TION* 


N 


Sunday  and  Monday,  September  21  and  22  on  CBS 
Barry  Bostwick  and  Patty  Duke  return  in  their  roles  as 
George  and  Martha  Washington 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Steve  Cheski  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor/editing  at 
Florida  Publishing  Co.,  Jacksonville. 

Cheski  replaces  Richard  All¬ 
port,  who  was  promoted  to  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Morris  Communications  Corp., 
parent  company  of  Florida  Publish¬ 
ing. 

Cheski  oversees  the  news  desks  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and  the 
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Jacksonville  Journal  and  is  also 
responsible  for  the  newsroom  library. 
He  rejoined  FPC  in  June  1984  as  night 
news  editor  of  the  Times-Union  after 
serving  as  news  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountan  News,  Denver.  Before 
going  to  Denver,  he  was  assignment 
editor  and  then  news  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  F.  Pero,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  has  been 
named  managing  editor. 

Barbara  A.  Downs,  former  univer¬ 
sal  desk  copy  chief,  and  Dana  Davis, 
former  city  editor,  were  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editors. 

Downs  is  responsible  for  the  day 
operations,  including  the  SunLiving 
department,  photo  department  and 
library.  Davis  is  in  charge  of  the  night 
team,  including  supervision  of  the 
city  operation,  business  department 
and  news  desk. 

Assistant  city  editor  Steve  Kaylor 
moved  up  to  city  editor,  and  Cynthia 
B.  Astle,  former  homes  and  food  edi¬ 
tor,  is  now  assistant  SunLiving  edi¬ 
tor. 

Catherine  Klasne  of  the  copy 
desk  was  named  business  editor; 
Nick  Klasne,  former  A-section  edi¬ 
tor,  is  the  new  page  one  editor  and 
Gisela  Watson  moved  from  makeup 
editor  to  design  editor. 

Senior  reporter  Jack  Reynolds 
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was  named  to  head  the  recently 
opened  Countryside  Mali  bureau. 

Betty  Lewin,  former  administra¬ 
tive  assistant,  was  named  newsroom 
administrator.  Continuing  in  their 
current  positions  are  sports  editor 
Dan  Howley,  contributing  editor 
Bob  Driver,  editorial  page  editor 
Norman  Morgan,  and  SunLiving 
editor  Janice  Hall. 

:|: 

Ray  Holton,  Sunday  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call,  has  been  named  business  editor. 
He  joined  the  newspaper  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  having  been  business  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  since  1983. 
Earlier  he  reported  for  the  Inquirer  on 
labor,  federal  courts.  City  Hall,  and 
the  New  Jersey  legislature. 

Holton  also  has  worked  on  the 
United  Press  International  foreign 
news  desk  and  as  a  correspondent  in 
Nicaragua,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 

At  the  Morning  Call  he  succeeds 
Andrew  T.  Vasilik,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  edi¬ 
torial  production  coordinator  and  will 
oversee  layout  and  production  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  products.  Vaslik 
directed  development  of  the  Sunday 
and  daily  business  sections. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jay  Thompson,  formerly  director 
of  circulation  at  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press,  is  the  new  circulation 
director  for  the  Champaign-Urhana 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  day-to-day  circulation  operations. 

*  ^ 

Kathryn  A.  Beitler  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  market 
research  for  Urban  «&  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  newspaper  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  headquartered  in  Sharon, 
Mass.  She  has  been  a  market  research 
manager  at  the  company  since  1984 
and  prior  to  that  held  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

♦  ♦  * 

Alexis  Scott  Reeves,  manager  of 
the  video  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Atlanta  Constitution,  was 
recently  named  one  of  the  top  100 
professional  women  in  the  nation  by 
Dollars  &  Sense  magazine.  She  was 
one  of  seven  women  cited  for  media 
achievement  in  a  special  issue  salut¬ 
ing  America’s  top  1(X)  black  business 
and  professional  women. 

Reeves  is  a  third  generation  jour¬ 
nalist  and  the  granddaughter  of  W.A. 
Scott  II,  founder  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World. 
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I  Ellen  Rau,  former  market  man¬ 
ager  for  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  has 
joined  Southam  Murray  Printing,  a 
division  of  Southam,  Inc.,  as  account 
executive,  Sunday  magazines.  Rau 
will  be  working  through  Southam’s 
United  States  representative,  Robert 
Mark  Enterprises,  Inc. 

«  DC  :|c 

Don  Muhm,  farm  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  is  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia  for 
the  current  fall  semester.  He  will 
teach  and  advise  students  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism  program. 

Muhm,  farm  editor  at  the  Register 
since  1960,  earlier  held  the  same  edit¬ 
ing  position  at  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald.  He  fills  a  position  made  possible 
by  funds  provided  by  Meredith  Cor¬ 
poration,  Des  Moines,  to  support  the 
UMC  agricultural  journalism  pro¬ 
gram.  Meredith  publishes  successful 
Farming,  a  major  farm  publication. 

*  )|C  « 

At  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun, 
Christopher  Cashman  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  assistant  managing  editor/systems 
editor,  and  Sue  Schmitt  was  named 
to  replace  him  as  features  editor. 

Cashman,  with  the  newspaper 
since  1981,  previously  was  managing 
editor  of  the  weekly  Libertyville  (Ill.) 
Independent-Register,  a  sister  paper 
of  the  News-Sun. 

Schmitt  joined  the  staff  in  1983  as  a 
copy  editor  and  has  worked  in  the 
weekend  sections  department  most 
recently.  She  previously  was  with  the 
Quad  City  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

4c  4c  i|: 

Michael  E.  Phelps,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  is  leaving  the  newspaper  this 
fall  to  become  president  of  a  new 
newspaper  division  of  Newspapers  of 
New  England  Inc.,  based  in  Concord, 
N.H.  He  also  will  be  publisher  of  the 
division  of  non-dailies  and  be 
involved  in  acquisitions  and  have 
overall  responsibility  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  papers. 

Phelps  is  co-chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  journalism  education  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  is  chairman  of  the 
journalism  education  committee  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  Nip  Franklin  circulation 
marketing  manager.  He  most  recently 
has  been  sales  manager  for  News 
Leader  Plus. 

Also,  Thomas  C.  Smith  has  been 
named  metro  manager,  moving  from 
circulation  sales  manager. 


DAVID  W.  HACKER,  editor  of  the 
AAonhotton  (Kan.)  Mercury  for  the  post 
five  years,  is  joining  the  Wichita 
Eogle-Beocon  os  writing  coach  and 
staff  writer  in  mid-September.  He  will 
be  the  first  fulltime  coach  at  the  Eagle- 
Beacon. 

Hacker  was  one  of  the  founding 
editors  of  the  Notional  Observer  and 
served  with  the  weekly  until  its  demise 
in  1977  and  then  was  the  R.M.  Seaton 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  Kansas 
State  University. 


Reginald  E.  Ivory,  executive 
director  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  since  December  1983, 
has  moved  to  Atlanta  as  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Ivory  succeeded  the  late  Reed  Sar- 
ratt,  who  died  last  March. 

Ivory  has  17  years  of  experience  in 
association  work,  11  of  which  have 
been  devoted  to  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions. 

Before  Inland,  he  was  executive 
director  of  the  Florida  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  for  eight  years. 

«  4c  4c 

Tom  Brennan  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News  Journal  and  Barbara 
Brucker  has  been  named  to  fill  his 
former  position  of  city  editor.  She 
moved  up  from  assistant  city  editor. 

The  traditional  managing  editor's 
position  was  revived  with  Brennan's 
appointment.  K.  Robert  May,  now 
News  Journal  editor,  was  the  last 
managing  editor  until  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  in  1978.  Since  then  the  m.e.  duties 
have  been  split  among  several  top 
management  positions. 
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Megan  D.  Price,  former  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald  reporter,  joined  Central 
Vermont  Public  Service  Corporation, 
Rutland,  as  a  communications  rep¬ 
resentative. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dwight  Brown,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  been  named  advertising 
director.  Brown  has  held  a  variety  of 
positions  in  the  advertising  division 
since  joining  the  Chronicle  in  1975. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Pa.  school  program 
honors  students 

The  Student  Newspaper  Advisory 
Program  at  the  Morning  Call  of  AJlen- 
town,  Pennsylvania  recently 
announced  the  winners  of  its  1986 
SNAP  journalism  awards.  More  than 
200  students  representing  the  1 1  parti- 
cipating  high  schools  submitted 
entries  in  the  nine  categories. 

SNAP  is  a  journalism  program 
aimed  at  introducing  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  real  world  of  newspaper 
production.  It  was  recently  singled 
out  as  a  Center  of  Excellence  by  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers,  and 
was  the  only  non-school  program  rec¬ 
ognized  out  of  a  field  of  700  original 
applicants  from  around  the  country. 

Va.  dailies 
combine 
their  names 

The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily 
Advance  and  News  have  combined 
their  operations. 

The  News  was  a  29,000  circulation 


morning  newspaper,  and  the  evening 
Daily  Advance  had  13,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  combined  daily  has  two  edi¬ 
tions,  with  subscribers  of  the  News 
receiving  the  one-star  morning  edi¬ 
tion.  Daily  Advance  subscribers 
receive  the  two-star  evening  edition. 

Staffs  of  both  newspapers  were 
merged  in  1980,  but  two  newspapers 
continued  to  be  published. 

Declining  afternoon  circulation  — 
while  morning  circulation  continued 
to  grow  sharply  —  was  cited  as  the 
reason  for  merged  the  dailies. 

Award  program 
gets  a  grant 

The  J.M.  Kaplan  Fund  Inc.  has 
awarded  a  $25,000  grant  to  Long  Is¬ 
land  University’s  George  Polk 
Awards  in  Journalism. 

David  J.  Steinberg,  university  pres¬ 
ident,  said  it  was  the  largest  single 
grant  given  to  the  program  in  recent 
years. 

The  awards  honor  George  Polk,  a 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  killed  in  1948  in 
Greece. 
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:  ANPA  Foundation 
begins  program 
i  to  fight  iiiiteracy 

i  The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation  has 
begun  its  Press  to  Read  program  to 
I  fight  iiiiteracy. 

The  foundation  said  it  will  publish  a 
handbook  for  newspapers  — 
1  followed  by  a  slide  show,  ads,  post¬ 
ers  and  articles  —  on  how  to  start  lit¬ 
eracy  projects.  It  will  also  offer 
advisory  services  to  newspapers  and 
state  and  regional  organizations.  A 
newsletter.  Focus  on  Literacy,  will 
communicate  ideas  on  literacy  pro¬ 
jects. 

j  The  campaign  will  attempt  to  link 
newspaper  publishers  with  leaders  in 
-  education,  commmunity  organiza¬ 
tions  and  business. 

[  Circulation 
manager  wins  award 

John  E.  “Ed”  Norlin,  city  circula- 
I  tion  manager  for  the  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man,  has  been  selected  to  receive  a 
travel  scholarship  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Norlin  said  he  will  use  it  to  go  to 
Japan. 

The  award  was  based  on  articles 
written  for  the  association’s  publica¬ 
tion. 

N.Y.  Times  trains 
minority  journalists 

Five  high  school  journalists  have 
begun  their  college  training  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  as  the  first  in  a  minority 
program  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  students  take  a  three-credit, 
summer  writing  course,  attend  spe¬ 
cial  lectures,  visit  with  minority  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  write  for  campus  pub¬ 
lications. 

Newspaper  ads 
color  comics 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  of 
Palmdale,  Calif.,  has  announced  it 
will  add  color  comics  to  its  Sunday 
editions  beginning  Sept.  7. 

The  owners  said  they  believe  it  is 
the  only  four-times-a-week,  paid  and 
controlled  circulation  newspaper  to 
feature  color  comics. 
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Automation  is  one  thing. 
Productivity  is  three. 
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Harris  Graphics’  NP-1472  inserter,  BOSS-60  storage/retrieval.  A  programmabie  iogic  system 

packaging  system  and  NP-100  programmed  controis  aii  functions. 

pailetizer  are  designed  to  bring  new  productivity  Aione,  each  is  a  dependable  unit  that  pays  off 

to  newspaper  mailrooms.  investment  with  lower  operating  costs  and  in- 

The  NP-1472  has  the  versatility  to  adapt  to  any  creased  speed, 
inserting  job  quickly  and  easily.  It  produces  Together,  the  three  form  an  integrated  system 

packages  of  up  to  300  broadsheet  pages  in  many  that  will  raise  mailroom  efficiency  higher  than  it’s  ever 

jacket  formats  and  automatically  repairs  in-  been.  Each  machine  is  designed  to  work  smoothly 

complete  sets.  with  the  others,  moving  product  from  press  to  pallet 

The  BOSS-60  automates  packaging  by  doing  quickly,  precisely,  and  with  a  minimum  of  labor, 
the  work  of  two  conventional  lines  in  half  the  floor  The  NP-1472,  BOSS-60,  and  NP-100  bring  more 

space  and  with  half  the  labor.  The  integrated  func-  than  automation  to  material  handling.  They  deliver 
tions  produce  high  quality,  strapped  or  unstrapped  productivity. 

bundles  at  up  to  50  per  minute.  For  more  information,  write  Harris  Graphics 

The  NP-100  neatly  palletizes  stacks  or  bundles  Corporation,  Bindery  Systems  Division,  Champlain, 
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Delivering  those  Sunday  newspapers 

The  ‘wonderfui  problem’  of  their  bulky  size  due  to  the  large  number  of 
ads  and  inserts  can  lead  to  a  multitude  of  distribution  problems 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Nearly  every  speaker  discussing 
Sunday  delivery  at  the  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Operations  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  referred  to  the  “wonderful 
problems”  or  the  “pleasant  prob¬ 
lems”  that  can  arise  from  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  sizable  newspapers. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  Sunday 
newspapers  are  so  big  and  are  making 
so  much  money. 

But  the  mailroom  and  delivery 
problems  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
often  are  “wonderful”  only  in  the 
same  sense  that  people  used  to  call 
the  Spanish-American  War  a  “splen¬ 
did  little  war.” 

For  the  challenges  of  delivering 
today’s  bloated,  sloppy,  insert- 
stuffed  Sunday  paper  can  be  enough 
to  stymie  the  biggest  newspapers. 

Consider  what  happened  Sunday, 
Dec.  4, 1983,  at  the  Washington  Post. 

At  the  time,  the  Post  advertising 
department  was  clearly  on  a  roll.  The 
Dec.  4  edition  issue  was  in  demand, 
and  the  advertising  department  was 
happy  to  oblige,  writing  orders  into 
the  last  week  of  November.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  paper  offered  advertisers  105 
sales  zones  for  preprint  distribution. 

“As  inserting  progressed  through 
the  week,  the  production  department 
quickly  realized  that  all  of  the  pre¬ 
prints  and  other  supplement  inserting 
was  not  going  to  be  completed  on  time 
if  they  were  limited  to  a  four-section 
Sunday  package,”  vice  president/cir¬ 
culation  Frank  M.  Manzon  recalled. 

And  so  a  fifth  section,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  30,000  zoned  bundles,  was 
added  to  the  Post’s  already  complex 
and  choking  distribution  pipeline. 

The  results,  Manzon  said,  “were 
disastrous.” 

“Thursday  and  Friday  dispatches 
were  so  bad  that  many  agents  waited 
over  four  hours  to  load  their  comic 
sections,”  he  said.  And  agents  were 
paid  for  those  hours  just  waiting, 
Manzon  said. 

“Saturday,  the  black-and-white 
run,  normally  completed  by  noon,  ran 
late  into  Saturday  evening  as  agents 
came  back  for  sections  they  could  not 


physically  fit  into  their  trucks  during 
an  earlier  pickup,”  Manzon  said. 

Even  the  Post’s  fleet  of  tractor  trail¬ 
ers  was  stretched  beyond  capacity, 
forcing  additional  overload  runs  to 
suburban  distributors,  he  said. 

“On  Sunday  it  was  our  readers  who 
suffered,”  Manzon  said.  “News¬ 
stand  buyers  found  racks  and  outlets 
without  Sunday  papers  in  many  areas 
because  the  flfth  section  took  the 
hand  inserters  so  much  longer  to 
insert  the  complete  newsstand 
copies.” 


It  was  then  that  the  Washington 
Post  decided  that  bigger  was  not 
necessarily  better. 

The  five-section  Sunday  paper  was 
eliminated  and  advertising  was 
instructed  to  develop  a  better  way  to 
predict  preprint  volume.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  preprint  zones  was  cut 
back  from  105  to  83. 

But  disaster  struck  again  May  6, 
1984,  when  the  Post  gave  birth  to  a 
Sunday  paper  weighing  “well  over  six 
pounds.” 

Again,  the  production  department 
could  not  physically  handle  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  size  and  unique  zoning  mix,” 
Manzon  said. 

Big,  heavy  Sunday  papers  were 
creating  problems  everywhere,  Man¬ 
zon  said.  Inserts  were  spilling  out; 
motor  vehicles  were  wearing  out 
faster;  racks  could  not  hold  as  many 
papers;  youth  carriers  simply  could 
not  handle  the  weight;  and  subscriber 
complaints  were  increasing. 

To  “prevent  serious  deterioration 
of  service  to  readers,”  Manzon  said, 
the  Post  slapped  a  strict  cap  of  5.5 
pounds  on  the  Sunday  paper. 

This,  of  course,  created  its  own 
problems,  limiting  revenue  growth 
and  discouraging  advertisers. 

The  Post’s  short-term  solution  to 


the  problem  has  been  to  increase  the 
compensation  to  distributors  and  car¬ 
riers.  Agents  are  paid  a  flat  rate 
“oversized  edition”  premium,  for 
example,  when  20%  of  sales  zones  get 
a  paper  weighing  more  than  5.4 
pounds.  Carriers  get  an  additional  30 
per  paper  for  oversized  editions. 

Saturday  delivery  of  advance 
inserts  and  sections  was  encouraged, 
and  comic  bundles  were  cross-tied  to 
stop  slippage  from  slick  preprints. 

Long-term,  the  Post  is  looking 
toward  technology  to  help  with  the 


Sunday  crunch.  It’s  studying  plastic- 
wrapped  packaging  for  aJl  preprints, 
for  example,  as  well  as  automated 
palletizing. 

But  technology  is  not  a  panacea, 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  found. 

That  was  discovered  after  an 
experiment  with  a  shrink  wrap 
machine  to  take  the  place  of  hand 
stuffing.  About  19  people  run  the  dou¬ 
ble-lane  machine,  which  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  inserting  6,(X)0  copies  per  hour. 

But  the  machine  —  touted  to  be 
two  or  three  times  more  efficient  than 
hand  stuffing  —  has  turned  out  to  be 
pretty  much  “a  wash”  compared  with 
manual  labor,  said  Benjamin  Hayes, 
insert  manager. 

“Since  the  labor  requirements  are 
high,  on  good  nights  we  would  do 
alraut  25%  better  than  hand  stuffing. 
On  the  average  it  was  slightly  behind 
hand  stuffing  rates,”  Hayes  said. 

In  the  long-term  the  best  solution 
probably  is  one  of  the  oldest  — 
.decentralized  distribution  and 
warehousing,  said  Donald  A.  Nizen, 
vice  president/circulation  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers. 

It’s  worked  for  New  York  City’s 
cramped  newspapers,  he  said. 

There  sections  are  trucked  starting 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


“When  I  worked  in  circulation  ...for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  News,  I  thought  their 
maiirooms  and  distribution  systems  were  archaic  and 
inefficient.  However,  now  with  my  eyes  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  other  systems  in  the  U.S.,  I  realize  it’s 
a  production  director’s  dream,”  Nizen  said. 
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Day  is  building 
distribution  center 

The  Day  of  New  London,  Conn., 
has  begun  work  on  a  $2.3  million  dis¬ 
tribution  center. 

Designed  by  Day  production  man¬ 
ager  William  Peterson  and  Albert 
Allen  of  Quipp  Inc.,  the  center  is 
planned  to  include  stackers,  belt  con¬ 
veyors  and  packaging  equipment 
from  Quipp  and  inserters  from 
Graphics  Management  Inc. 

The  center  is  part  of  a  renovation 
and  expansion  designed  to  increase 
zoning  capability  and  flexibility  in  dis¬ 
tribution  and  handling  of  inserts.  It  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  March. 

Sun  income  up 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.  has  reported 
that  income  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30  was  $17  million,  or  $2.19  a 
primary  share,  up  from  $1.2  million, 
or  16^  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Sales  for  the  period  were  reported 
at  $251  million  compared  with  $207 
million  a  year  ago. 

The  period  included  $14  million  in 
sales  and  $3.3  million  in  interest 


resulting  from  a  settlement  of  a  suit 
with  the  Army  for  thermal  night 
sights.  The  settlement  boosted  oper¬ 
ating  income  by  $10.7  million. 

Strongest  results  were  posted  in  the 
graphic  arts  materials  operating 
group,  which  reported  a  sales 
increase  of  14%  and  a  25%  increase  in 
operating  income.  Within  the  group. 
North  American  printing  ink  and  pig¬ 
ment  units  moved  higher.  Sun  said. 

The  graphic  equipment  group 
posted  “modestly  increased  results,” 
according  to  Sun. 

Rachwal  acquired 
by  Polychrome 

Polychrome  Corp.  has  acquired 
Rachwal  Systems  Inc.  of  Ashland, 
Mass.,  and  will  operate  it  as  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary. 

Polychrome,  based  in  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  produces  photosensitive  litho¬ 
graphic  printing  plates  and  graphic 
arts  film.  Rachwal  manufactures  pro¬ 
jection  platemaking  and  composition 
systems  for  the  printing  industry. 

Earlier  this  year.  Polychrome 
began  distributing  Rachwal  products 
in  Europe. 


British  papers 
to  get  PEC 
color  capability 

Several  English  newspapers  have 
contracted  with  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  of  Dallas,  Texas,  for  color 
printing  modules  to  their  presses  in 
Manchester,  England. 

The  contract,  described  as  “a 
multi-million  dollar  program,”  is  with 
Northprint  Manchester  LTD,  print¬ 
ers  of  the  Daily  Mail,  Manchester 
Evening  News,  Guardian  and  Mail. 

Color  printing  capability  is  to  be 
added  to  existing  Goss,  Hoe  and 
Crabtree  presses  starting  in  1987. 

Wifag  installs 
presses  ov  erseas 

Wifag,  the  Swiss  press  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  announced  installations  of 
three  of  its  OF  9.2  offset  presses  in 
India  and  Finland. 

The  Hindustan  Times  in  New  Delhi 
and  Kumudam  Printers  in  Madras 
accepted  presses  as  did  a  Finnish 
printer,  Wifag  said. 


“VU/tEXT  streamlines 
research. 

"If  a  topic  is  hot,  you  con  bet  another  reporter  will  beat  you 
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Denver  Post  cable  tv  tie-in  was  a  logistical  challenge 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  the  Denver  Post  added 
65,000  Sunday  subscribers  in  one  fell 
swoop  by  tying  into  a  cable  tv  com¬ 
pany  last  March  31,  it  not  only 
sparked  an  auditing  controversy  with 
its  competition  —  it  also  created  a 
potential  logistical  nightmare. 

The  Post  was,  after  all,  adding 
65,000  copies  to  a  production  stream 
that  already  had  to  cope  with  a  physi¬ 
cally  huge  Sunday  edition,  one  that 
ran  486  pages  the  day  the  cable  tv  tie- 
in  began. 

In  addition.  Post  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  had  to  quickly  identify  house¬ 
holds  that  were  already  newspaper 
subscribers,  and  those  who  were  get¬ 
ting  the  Post  in  the  arrangement  with 
United  Cable  of  Colorado. 

The  Post  succeeded  by  taking  three 
basic  steps,  said  senior  vice  president 
for  circulation  George  Martin. 

First,  the  paper  revised  its  Sunday 
edition  production  schedule.  The 
bulldog  edition  was  moved  up  three 
hours,  to  come  off  the  press  at  noon, 
Martin  said. 

“This  gave  us  the  prepress  time  we 
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needed  to  put  a  better  package 
together,  allowing  us  to  have  a  more 
complete  State  edition,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  extra  time  allowed 
the  paper  to  maintain  the  3:30  a.m. 
finish  for  its  Final  edition. 

The  Post  also  moved  distribution  of 
all  advance  sections  to  Saturday 
afternoon. 

“This  enabled  each  carrier  at  the 
substation  to  insert  the  three  or  four 
advanced  parts  prior  to  Sunday’s 
main  sheet  delivery,”  he  said. 

And  by  replacing  the  Sunday 
morning  inserting  time  with  addi¬ 
tional  time  for  delivery,  “each  carrier 
can  maintain  the  previous  delivery 
time,  even  though  they  are  making 
additional  deliveries.” 


...the  circulation 
force  was  doubled 
temporarily  by  increasing 
the  work  week  of 
district  managers  and 
getting  volunteer  help 
from  thoughout  the 
newspaper. 

Secondly,  the  paper  intensively 
canvassed  its  delivery  area  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  was  already  getting  the 
Sunday  paper  and  who  would  be  get¬ 
ting  it  through  the  United  Cable  tie-in. 

“Because  United  Cable  distribu¬ 
tion  ringed  the  metro  area  of  Denver, 
section  offices  were  evaluated  as  to 
whether  they  could  handle  the 
increased  volume,  adjustments  were 
made,  and  staff  added  to  pre-insert 
the  three  or  four  advance  sections 
now  delivered  on  Saturday,”  he  said. 

Sun  to  divest 
graphics  group 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.  has  agreed 
tentatively  to  sell  its  graphic  arts 
materials  group  to  Dainippon  Ink  & 
Chemicals  Inc.  for  $550  million. 

The  graphic  arts  unit  is  Sun’s  big¬ 
gest  and  most  profitable  business, 
accounting  for  61%  of  Sun’s  sales  and 
57%  of  profits  for  the  first  half  of  1986. 

Norman  I.  Alexander,  chairman, 
chief  executive  officer  and  47% 
owner  of  Sun,  said  the  company  was 
considering  how  it  would  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale. 


Finally,  Martin  said,  the  circulation 
force  was  doubled  temporarily  by 
increasing  the  workweek  of  district 
managers  and  getting  volunteer  help 
from  throughout  the  newspaper. 

A  communications  center  at  the 
Post’s  downtown  headquarters  coor¬ 
dinated  delivery,  Martin  said. 

And  a  dry  run  was  held  a  week 
before  the  March  31,  1985,  cable  tie- 
in. 

Since  that  time,  the  Sunday  Post 
has  recaptured  the  circulation  lead 
over  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
daily  circulation  has  grown  some 
14,000  in  what  Martin  called  “a 
residual  effect.” 

Cable  systems  sold 
to  Kansas  firm 

Multimedia  Cablevision  of  Wichita 
has  announced  an  agreement  to  buy 
four  cable  systems  in  Kansas  from 
Karlan  Communications  Inc.  of  New 
York  for  an  undisclosed  price. 

The  systems  in  Great  Bend, 
Lamed,  Hoisington  and  LaCrosse  in¬ 
clude  9,250  subscribers  and  fit  into 
Multimedia’s  cable  systems  cluster  in 
I  south  central  Kansas. 

Monitor  opens 
new  bureaus 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
opened  full-time  news  bureaus  and 
appointed  bureau  chiefs  in  Canada, 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  bureaus,  headquartered  in 
Ottawa,  Tokyo  and  Manila,  bring  the 
total  number  of  Monitor  international 
bureaus  to  12. 

Sunday  papers 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

the  Tuesday  before  the  Sunday  issue 
date  to  warehouses  operated  by 
wholesalers.  These  warehouses,  in 
turn,  distribute  advance  sections 
beginning  Wednesday  to  stores, 
newsstands  and  home  delivery  deal¬ 
ers. 

“When  I  worked  in  circu¬ 
lation  .  .  .  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  News,  I 
thought  their  mailrooms  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  were  archaic  and  ineffi¬ 
cient.  However,  now  with  my  eyes  of 
experience  and  knowledge  of  other 
systems  in  the  U.S.,  I  realize  it’s  a 
production  director’s  dream,”  Nizen 
said. 
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Donohue  says  no 
to  takeover  offer 

The  board  of  directors  of  Donohue 
Inc.  has  refused  offers  from  Normick 
Perron  Inc.  for  Dofor  Inc.,  the  major¬ 
ity  shareholder  of  Donohue. 

Normick  Perron’s  unsolicited  offer 
for  a  majority  of  the  voting  shares  of 
Dofor  was  conditional  on  the  buyer’s 
acquisition  of  Donohue’s  interest  in 
J.E.  Therrien  Inc.,  of  debentures  held 
by  Donohue  in  Donohue  Normick 
Inc.  and  on  Donohue’s  acquisition  of 
Normick  Perron’s  interest  in 
Donohue  Normick. 

The  directors  said  the  offer  was 
“contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
Donohue.” 

Litigation  between  the  companies 
is  underway. 

Maine  papers  opt  for 
Admarc  ad  software 

Neasi  Weber  International’s 
Admarc  advertising  management 
software  system  has  been  licensed  to 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  the 
Portland,  Maine-based  publisher  of 
the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Central 
Maine  Morning  Sentinel  and  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal. 

The  installation  of  Neasi  Weber’s 
release  5.1  software  involves  20  sta¬ 
tions  running  on  an  IBM  4300  series 
system. 

A  system,  to  run  on  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  MicroVax,  also  was 
planned  to  be  installed  at  TV  Guide 
Inc.  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

LA  Times  contracts 
for  Sli  ad  system 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  System  Integrators  Inc. 
for  a  $1.3  million  display  advertising 
system.  The  system  is  designed  with 
32  workstations  divided  between  the 
Times’  Van  Nuys  and  Orange  County 
plants. 

Berkiey  Smali 
unifies  newsrack 
operations 

Berkley  Small,  the  newsrack  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  said  it  will  consolidate 
its  facilities  at  Medina,  Ohio. 

Lawrence  Leser,  president  and 


chief  executive  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
based  Scripps  Howard,  which  owns 
Berkley,  said  the  move  would  con¬ 
solidate  at  Medina  the  operations  cur¬ 
rently  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  existing 
Medina  facilities. 

The  new  operation  will  become 
part  of  the  Scripps  Howard  manufac¬ 
turing  and  supply  division. 

Harris  income  drops 

Harris  Corp.  has  reported  that 
income  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  dropped  to  $59.6  million,  or  $1 .48  a 
share,  compared  with  $80.3  million, 
or  $2  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Sales  fell  to  $2.2  billion  from  $2.3 
billion  on  the  year,  but  orders  rose  8% 
to  $2.4  billion,  Harris  reported. 

On  the  bright  side,  fourth-quarter 
net  income  rose  to  $16.9  million  from 
$16.1  billion  a  year  earlier. 

John  T.  Hartley,  Harris  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  said  the 
information  systems  sector  recorded 
“a  substantial  loss”  on  the  year, 
reflecting  falling  sales  and  price  pres¬ 
sures  in  markets  for  computer  termi¬ 
nals  and  telephone  switchboards. 
Other  areas  reported  profit  improve¬ 
ments,  Hartley  said. 

His  outlook  for  next  year  was  for 
improved  earnings  based  on  guarded 
optimism  about  market  conditions. 

Harris,  Real  Time 
enter  support  pact 

Harris  Corp.’s  controls  and  com¬ 
position  division  has  contracted  with 
Real  Time  Associates  to  provide  soft¬ 
ware  support  for  Harris’s  2200  and 
2220  series  of  display  ad  terminals. 

The  agreement  licenses  Real  Time 
to  supply  upgrades,  customized  soft¬ 
ware  and  driver  packages  for  custom¬ 
ers  world  wide. 

Library  service 
to  transmit  VU/TEXT 

VU/TEXT  Information  Services 
Inc.  and  OCLC  Online  Computer 
Library  Center  have  agreed  on  mak¬ 
ing  VU/TEXT  available  through 
OCLC’s  UNISON  service,  when  it  is 
released. 

OCLC  is  a  non-profit  library  re¬ 
search  service  dealing  with  6,000 
libraries  worldwide,  and  VU/TEXT 
delivers  electronic  texts  of  30 
newspapers  and  other  information 
sources. 
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COMPUGRAPHIC  CORP.  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has 
introduced  its  CG  6000  workstation  for  electronic  pasteup 
in  conjunction  with  Modular  Composition  System  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Based  on  Sun  Microsystem  hardware,  the  CG  6000 
allows  users  to  store,  merge  and  manipulate  text  and 
graphics  electronically  and  to  produce  fully  composed 
pages  including  text,  line  art  and  halftones. 

The  CG  6000  is  designed  to  work  with  up  to  four  Power- 
View  terminals,  and  can  include  IBM  personal  computers, 
as  well  as  with  the  Scanner  2000  and  two  models  of  type¬ 
setters.  It  also  can  be  used  to  preview  pages. 

“Because  the  CG  6000  reduces  the  need  for  labor- 
intensive  camera  work,  pasteup  and  stripping,  it  provides 
MCS  users  with  a  logical  and  cost-effective  means  for 
expanding  their  typesetting  and  graphic  operations,”  said 
John  Duker,  head  of  sales  and  marketing. 

The  workstation  includes  a  120-megabyte  hard  disk  and 
45-megabyte  tape  drive. 

Compugraphic  also  has  introduced  software  allowing  its 
EP  308  laser  to  print  plain  paper  proofs  of  typesetting 
work.  The  software  emulates  MCS  typesetters  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  typefaces. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

COMPUSCAN  INC.  of  Fairfield,  N.J.,  has  released  for 
sale  an  interface  between  its  PCS  Page  Reader  and  Harris- 
Lanier  word  processing  equipment. 

The  reader  scans  typewritten  text  and  converts  it  to 
electronic  form.  The  PCS  Model  220  Page  Reader  with  a 
Lanier  interface  starts  at  $6,495.  Interfaces  are  available 
for  other  word  processing  systems. 

CompuScan  also  announced  its  Laser  Data  Entry  Sys¬ 
tem  for  converting  information  from  smaller  formats  into 
electronic  form.  The  full  system  costs  about  $140,000. 

♦  ♦  * 

PANASONIC  INDUSTRIAL  CO.  of  Secaucus,  N.J.,  has 
introduced  an  electronic  editor  for  use  with  some  of  its 
copiers. 

The  E2S  Electronic  Editing  System  can  delete  material 
from  items  to  be  copied,  select  materials  to  be  enlarged 
and  copied  alone,  remove  unwanted  markings  and  move 
items. 

The  system  involves  a  tablet  and  electronic  mouse 
linked  to  certain  Panasonic  copiers. 

♦  *  * 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC.  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
has  said  it  is  developing  a  display  ad  makeup  terminal  as  a 
primary  component  in  its  Sierra  pagination  system. 

“Typically  we  lay  back  and  watch  how  new  concepts  in 
publishing  —  pagination  being  one  —  develop,”  said 
Steve  Nilan,  SII  marketing  director.  “We  watch  how  the 
industry  responds  to  other  approaches,  what  others  do 
right  and  what  they  do  wrong.  We  look  at  ourselves  as 
innovators,  not  pioneers.” 

Nilan  said  the  display  ad  terminal  is  an  example  that  SII, 
once  it  commits  to  a  project,  “we  move  ahead  like  aggres¬ 
sive  entrepreneurs. 

*  *  ♦ 

POWERSTRAP  of  Westlake,  Ohio,  has  developed  its 
PSN-8  strapping  machine  to  integrate  with  HARRIS 
GRAPHICS’  Boss-60  automatic  palletizer. 


*  *  * 

HARRIS  GRAPHICS  has  announced  that  the  European 
debut  of  its  integrated  mailroom  system  will  take  place  in 
October  at  the  IFRA  show  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Focusing  on  cost  reduction  in  packaging  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  system  includes  the  NP-1472A  newspaper  in¬ 
serter,  BOSS  60  stacker/strapper,  NP-lOO  pre- 1 
programmed  palletizer  and  three  NP-212  hopper  loaders. 

The  NP-212  permits  one  person  to  feed  up  to  75,000 
preprints  per  hour  from  stacked  bundles.  The  company 
said  it  will  also  show  a  moving  scale  model  of  a  “totally 
automated,  state-of-the-art  mailroom.” 

♦  ♦  * 

BALDWIN-GEGENHEIMER,  a  division  of  Baldwin 
Technology  Corp.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  booked  17  orders 
for  its  Count-O-Veyor  counter/stacker  at  the  ANPA  show 
in  Atlanta  in  June,  the  company  said. 

Models  105, 106  and  108  are  mechanically  controlled  for 
press  speeds  ranging  from  30,000  to  60,000  papers  per 
hour.  They  cost  between  $16,500  and  $34,500  each. 

*  *  ♦ 

REFERENCE  TECHNOLOGY  INC.  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
has  announced  its  first  laser  compact  disk  built  to  a  new 
industry  standard. 

The  disk,  CLASIX  Standard  File  Manager,  can  be  used 
on  all  compact  disk-read  only  memory  drives,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

The  disk  evolved  from  an  industry  group  called  High 
Sierra,  involving  Reference  Technology,  Sony  Corp.  Phil¬ 
lips  Subsystems  and  Peripherals  Inc.,  3M  Corp.  and  Mic¬ 
rosoft  Corp. 

SUMMIT  DATA  CORP.  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  has 
announced  its  Prospect  Tracking  software  package  for 
marketers,  sales  personnel  and  consultants  to  use  for 
tracking  sales  leads,  prospects,  clients  and  proposals. 

Added  to  the  company’s  SumPro  products,  the  software 
runs  on  IBM  personal  computers  and  sells  for  less  than 
$100. 

GENERAL  VIDEOTEX  CORP.  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  introduced  a  classified  advertising  service  to  its  Delphi 
Videotex  system. 

The  new  service  allows  Delphi  Merchants’  Row  shop¬ 
ping  service  subscribers  to  write  and  post  classified  ads, 
which  can  be  seen  by  other  subscribers.  The  ads  stay  in 
place  for  a  month  or  until  removed  and  cost  $10. 

4c  *  :|c 

IRIS  GRAPHICS  INC.  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  direct  digital  ink-jet  system  that  can  proof  a  color 
newspaper  page  for  less  than  350. 

The  Iris  2044  color  proofer  can  use  standard  newsprint. 
It  also  saves  the  cost  and  time  of  producing  color  keys. 

Proofs  are  “of  more  than  sufficient  quality  to  be  used  as 
final  checks  for  most  editorial  and  production  require¬ 
ments,”  said  Richard  P.  Santos,  Iris  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing. 

Iris  said  resolution  of  images  is  240  dots  per  inch,  and 
full  newspaper  pages,  including  text  and  images,  can  be 
made  in  about  20  minutes. 

The  2044  costs  about  $125,000  and  includes  micro¬ 
processor,  and  60  megabytes  of  storage. 
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oversee  the  conversion  and  make 
sure  that  the  paper’s  appearance  did 
not  change  with  the  new  system. 

The  Gazette’s  distinctive  appear¬ 
ance  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  which  it  was  originally 
patterned  after. 

Alison  Shaw,  who  does  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  editorial  paste-up  work,  is  in 
large  part  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  look  of  the  paper.  Shaw  started  as 
an  inserter  at  the  Gazette  ten  years 
ago.  She  also  started  taking  pictures 
at  about  that  time,  and  her  photos 
appear  regularly  in  the  Gazette. 

As  Mary  Jo  Reston  sits  behind  her 
desk  and  explains  the  Gazette’s  basic 
editorial  philosophy,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  Henry  Beetle  Hough  sitting 
at  her  elbow,  whispering  into  her  ear. 

“A  local  paper  should  serve  its 
community,  period,”  says  Mrs. 
Reston.  “No  attention  to  outside 
events.  You  start  with  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths  —  those  are  the 
most  basic  human  events  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  Next,  a  community  paper 
should  reflect  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  there,  and  that 
means  a  real  mixture  —  not  just,  say, 
politics,  but  also  the  little  things.  All 
kinds  of  things  happen  on  the  is¬ 
land  —  to  nature,  to  people,  to  the 
animals,  to  the  weather.  These  should 
all  be  shared  and  understood. 

“The  island  itself  is  physically  so 
beautiful  that  we  run  a  lot  of  scenic- 
and  nature-related  editorials,”  she 
continues.  “We  always  have, 
because  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
island  is  basic  to  what  the  island  is.  In 
that  respect,  we  have  always  stood 
for  conservation.” 

The  Gazette  has  been  outspoken  in 
its  defense  of  the  Vineyard’s  natural 
beauty  and  heritage  since  Henry 
Hough  took  over  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  long  before  conservation 
was  fashionable. 

One  of  the  Gazette’s  most  memor¬ 
able  crusades  in  defense  of  the 
island’s  heritage  occurred  several 
years  ago,  when  McDonald’s  Corp. 
announced  plans  to  open  a  restaurant 
on  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  people  of 
the  island  were  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  a  fast-food  restaurant  on 
the  island  and,  with  considerable  help 
from  the  Gazette,  they  managed  to 
defeat  McDonald’s. 

Another  old  tradition  at  the  Gazette 
is  that  of  vigorous  and  detailed  writing 
of  the  highest  quality.  “This  is  a 
writer’s  paper  and  it  always  has 
been,”  Mrs.  Reston  explained. 

“We  let  our  writers  write  at  length. 


and  we  encourage  our  young  report¬ 
ers  to  develop  their  own  styles  and 
strive  for  literary  excellence.  And,  of 
course,  we  still  run  a  lot  of  poetry. 
Here  again,  we  are  going  against  a 
current  trend. 

“There  is  a  popular  theory  that 
people  nowadays,  because  they 
watch  so  much  television  and  so 
forth,  have  a  shorter  attention  span 
for  reading  than  they  used  to.  So  a  lot 
of  newspapers  are  running  much 
shorter  stories  than  they  once  did.  We 
don’t  believe  in  that.” 

Mary  Jo  Reston  cites  the  numerous 
letters  to  the  editor  which  the  Gazette 
receives  each  week  as  evidence  that 
many  people  still  appreciate  good 
writing. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Gazette 
receives  some  pretty  good  letters, 
though;  the  Vineyard,  after  all,  boasts 
a  list  of  summer  residents  that  reads 
like  a  Who’s  Who  of  American  writ¬ 
ers.  William  Styron,  John  Hersey, 
Vance  Packard  and  Art  Buchwald  all 
have  homes  on  the  island;  over  the 
years  these  and  many  other  well- 
known  writers  have  contributed  sto¬ 
ries,  letters  and  editorials  to  the 
Gazette. 

Mary  Jo  Reston  laughs  as  she 
describes  Art  Buchwald’s  typical  pro¬ 
cedure  for  submitting  a  story  to  the 
Gazette.  “He  (Art  Buchwald)  will 
wander  in  here  on  a  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  with  a  story,  in  his  shorts  and 
sneakers,  and  approach  Dick 
(Richard  Reston)  or  me,  and  ask  very 
shyly  and  politely,  ‘Do  you  think  you 
might  find  time  to  look  this  story 
over?’  And  we’ll  say,  ‘Well  Art,  I 
suppose  so.  Why  don’t  you  leave  it 
here.’  Of  course  they’re  written  in  his 
usual  style,  so  they’re  always  funny.” 

Martha’s  Vineyard  has  long  been  a 
summer  haven  not  only  for  famous 
writers,  but  for  celebrities  of  all  kinds: 
actors,  artists,  musicians  and  politi¬ 
cians.  Even  Jacqueline  Onassis  has  a 
place  there.  Mary  Jo  Reston  believes 
that  one  reason  well-known  people 
like  the  Vineyard  (aside  from  its  obvi¬ 
ous  physical  beauty)  is  for  the  privacy 
it  offers.  This  is  not  a  secluded  kind  of 
privacy,  but  rather  an  open,  commu¬ 
nity-wide  respect  for  privacy. 

“Walter  Cronkite  can  walk  from 
his  house  into  town  to  the  super¬ 
market,”  said  Mrs.  Reston,  “and  no 
one  will  bother  him  for  an  autograph. 
It  just  isn’t  done  here.  People  respect 
each  other’s  privacy.” 

This  customary  high  regard  for  per¬ 
sonal  privacy  is  carried  over  in  the 
Gazette’s  editorial  philosophy.  “We 
try  never  to  violate  anyone’s  pri¬ 
vacy,”  Mrs.  Reston  explained.  “If 
we  run  a  picture,  for  example,  and 
someone’s  house  happens  to  be  in 
it  —  regardless  of  whether  it  belongs 


to  a  fisherman  or  a  celebrity  —  we 
won’t  identify  whose  house  it  is.” 

Field  buys  Muzak 

Field  Corp.,  the  publishing  opera¬ 
tion  formed  after  Marshall  Field  V 
and  his  brother  sold  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  announced  (Sept.  9)  it  plans  to 
buy  Muzak,  the  background  music 
service. 

Field  president  Lee  M.  Mitchell 
said  in  a  prepared  statement  that  the 
purchase  of  Muzak  did  not  represent 
a  move  away  from  newspapers. 

“We  said  we  wanted  to  be  active  in 
the  communications  business,  which 
we  defined  quite  broadly.  This  busi¬ 
ness  fits  in  the  communication  area. 
It’s  the  kind  of  business  that  can  be 
independently  operated  by  a  good 
management  group.  It  doesn’t  require 
association  with  another  business  of  a 
similar  type;  therefore,  it  was  of  inter¬ 
est  to  us,”  Mitchell  said. 

Mitchell  said  Field  was  attracted  by 
Muzak’s  profitability. 

In  the  two  years  since  Field  Corp. 
was  formed,  its  purchases  have 
included  the  Pioneer  Press  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  suburban  Chicago  and  the 
elementary  school  newspaper  Weekly 
Reader. 
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KANSA  CORP.  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  has  released  its  new 
quarter  folder.  Model  525. 

Rated  at  up  to  30,000  pieces  per  hour,  it  folds  products 
from  4"  X  IVa"  to  I2V2"  x  IS’/s",  and  from  a  single  sheet  to  96 
pages. 

The  Model  525  is  designed  to  work  in  line  with  various 
models  of  labeling  and  feeding  equipment. 

Kansa  also  has  released  a  new  Kansa  Labeler,  for  ap¬ 
plying  labels  to  as  many  as  30,000  pieces  per  hour  of  the 
same  size  as  handled  by  the  quarter  folder.  A  Zip  Scanner 
feature  can  sort  the  labeled  pieces  according  to  ZIP  code. 


NEWS  NET  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  has  added  the  Reuter 
News  Report,  Kyodo  English  News  Service  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Industrial  Opportunities  to  its  electronic  data  base. 

The  Reuter  report  adds  to  the  service  of  more  than  300 
newsletters  and  special  services  a  news  service  of  about 
90,000  words  a  day  from  II  U.S.  bureaus  and  104  cities 
worldwide.  It  is  available  through  NewsFlash,  NewsNet’s 
electronic  clipping  service  that  delivers  articles  automati¬ 
cally  based  on  selected  profiles  of  keywords. 

Kyodo  is  aifive-day  Japanese  service  of  more  than  1,200 
reporters.  International  Industrial  Opportunities  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  selected  industrial  situations  internationally. 


QUIPP  INC.  of  Miami,  Fla.,  has  introduced  a  single¬ 
gripper  conveyor  for  transporting  streams  of  newspapers. 

Dubbed  Quipp-Gripp,  the  conveyor  is  designed  to  carry 
papers  individually  by  the  folded  spine.  It  is  designed  for 
precise  control,  accurate  counting,  increased  speed  and 
adaptability  and  less  damage. 

Quipp-Gripp  installations  can  be  designed  for  conveying 
to  multiple  points  using  switching  arrangements  and  can 
be  programmed  to  deliver  on  command  a  specific  number 
of  copies  to  a  processing  station. 

It  uses  a  spring-steel  gripper  to  clamp  newspapers  and 
handles  from  a  four-page  tabloid  to  a  144-page  broadsheet, 
Quipp  said. 


SONY  CORP.  OF  AMERICA  has  announced  the  release 
of  several  components  of  its  Mavigraph  video  imaging 
system  designed  for  publishing  pictures  from  video. 

The  UP-1100  Mavigraph  color  video  printer,  including 
components  of  a  system  for  capturing  news  photos,  is 
ready  for  shipment,  Sony  said.  The  Pro  Mavica  still-image 
recorder,  MVR-55()0,  and  accessories  have  been  released. 
And  orders  are  being  taken  for  the  write-once  laser  video 
disk  system. 

Other  components  of  the  teleprint  system  such  as  the 
Pro  Mavica  electronic  still  camera  and  transmitter  are 
nearing  production  and  are  scheduled  to  be  available  in 
early  1987. 


New  Arcothane  HD  urethane  rollers  from  AMERICAN 
ROLLER  CO.  of  Bannockburn,  Ill.,  provide  durability, 
long  wear  and  abrasion  resistance  for  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions,  the  manufacturer  says. 

*  %  * 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  has  introduced  Kodak  Cere¬ 
bral  Manager  software  for  planning  and  scheduling  opera¬ 


tions,  personnel  and  equipment. 

Developed  by  Kodak’s  Advanced  Systems  Group,  the 
software  is  aimed  at  government  agencies  and  contractors 
requiring  technical  documentation,  records  management 
and  electronic  printing  and  publishing. 

It  applies  artificial  intelligence  tools,  process,  mapping 
and  queuing  theory  and  uses  new  and  existing  equipment. 

4c  iii 

AGFA-GEVAERT  INC.  of  Waldwick,  N.J.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  COPYRAPID  CR31  Offset  Platemaker  for  ex¬ 
posure  and  processing  of  offset  plates. 

The  unit  can  be  used  in  subdued  light,  and  plate  runs  of 
10,000  with  fixing  or  50,000  with  lacquering  are  possible, 
the  company  said. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

EASTMAN  COMMUNICATIONS,  an  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  subsidiary  based  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  announced  a 
software  package  designed  to  allow  error-free  transfer  of 
documents  and  files  between  IBM  personal  computers  and 
PC-compatible  microcomputers. 

The  package,  Syncra  PC,  will  be  available  in  September 
for  $79  from  the  company  or  dealers,  Eastcom  said.  A 
package  is  required  for  each  communicating  computer. 

Lester  Miller,  Eastcom  president  and  general  manager, 
said,  “With  the  use  of  a  Hayes-compatible  modem  and 
telecommunication  link,  PC  users  can  now  quickly  and 
easily  exchange  large  quantities  of  error-free  data  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.” 

4c  4c  4c 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.  INC.  has  added  the  Business  and 
Finance  Report  to  its  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  elec¬ 
tronic  information  service. 

The  report  presents  continuously  updated  business 
news  in  a  menu-driven  format  five  days  a  week.  It  draws 
on  the  Dow  Jones  News  Service,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
other  news  wires  and  includes  cross-referenpes  to  News/ 
Retrieval  items. 

It  also  includes  a  list  of  release  dates  for  economic 
indicators,  a  summary  of  the  Journal’s  “Heard  on  the 
Street”  column  and  reports  on  volume,  indexes  and  most 
active  stocks  on  the  major  exchanges. 

The  service  is  transmitted  via  telephone  lines  to  person¬ 
al  computers  and  similar  equipment.  It  offers  more  than  40 
data  bases. 

4c  4c  4c 

ECRM  of  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  has  introduced  its  Pel- 
Box/108  raster  image  recorder. 

Designed  to  be  driven  by  a  range  of  raster  image  proces¬ 
sors,  the  PelBox/108  can  output  over  an  image  area  of  108 
picas  (18  inches)  at  a  resolution  of  better  than  1,000  lines 
per  inch.  It  uses  a  helium-neon  laser  to  output  to  paper  or 
film  at  a  speed  of  almost  12  inches  a  minute. 

ECRM  also  has  announced  enhancements  to  its  Auto- 
kon  1000  flatbed  laser  scanner.  They  include  an  on-line 
densitometer,  electronic  ruling  for  drawing  rules  around 
photos,  multiple  images  on  one  scan,  more  accurate  sizing 
of  output,  and  higher  resolution  of  scanned  materials. 


LAN  SYSTEMS  INC.  of  Roseville,  Minn.,  has  become  a 
dealer  of  Burroughs  microcomputers,  including  the  B20 
systems,  peripheral  equipment  and  software. 

The  arrangement  “improves  the  solutions  we  can  offer 
to  local  business,”  said  Keith  Stuessi,  LAN  president. 
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Restructuring  in  Phiiadelphia 

Knight-Ridder’s  PNI  announces  ad  staff  cuts,  newsroom  ‘belt-tightening’ 
and  other  moves  to  restore  the  ailing  Daily  News  to  financial  health 


By  Marie  Kelly  Loftus 

Citing  losses  projected  to  reach 
$5.3  million  this  year,  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  announced  plans  to 
make  the  tabloid  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  a  profitable  part  <  ^  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

PNI,  a  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  subsid¬ 
iary  which  also  publishes  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  plans  to  merge  the 
two  newspapers’  advertising  staffs 
and  eliminate  51  Daily  News  adver¬ 
tising  positions. 

PNI  said  merging  the  ad  staffs,  to 
be  effected  by  year-end,  will  save 
about  $2  million  annually.  The  ad 
department  merger  is  also  expected  to 
increase  Daily  News  advertising 
revenues,  because  rates  will  be  struc¬ 
tured  to  encourage  advertisers  to 
purchase  space  in  both  papers  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
750,000. 

The  Daily  News  also  hopes  to  save 
$500,000  a  year  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  five  currently  vacant  editorial 
positions,  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  space  for  special  sections  and 
‘general  belt-tightening.” 

PNI  predicted  the  “recovery  plan” 
will  enable  the  tabloid  to  reach  break¬ 
even  by  1990.  Without  the  plan,  the 
company  said  Daily  News’  yearly 
losses  would  grow  to  $9.2  mllion  by 
1990. 

The  Daily  News’  circulation  dipped 
to  under  230,000  in  the  late  1970s  and 
then  jumped  to  301 ,000  after  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  folded  in  1982.  Cir¬ 
culation  remained  stable  through 
1983,  but  a  price  increase  in  February 
1985,  a  later  distribution  time  and  the 
46-day  strike  last  year  all  caused  cir¬ 
culation  to  tumble  to  255,000,  PNI 
said. 

PNI  hopes  to  avoid  layoffs  through 
a  combination  of  early  retirements 
and  transfers  to  the  Inquirer’s  subur¬ 
ban  Neighbors  section,  a  weekly 
tabloid  insert.  There  are  15  Neighbors 
opening. 

The  merger  will  not  affect  the  250- 
member  Inquirer  ad  staff,  only  the  69 
people  working  in  the  Daily  News’  ad 
department. 

Five  ad  executives  who  are  not 
unionized  will  be  laid  off.  Others  55 
years  of  age  or  over  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  accept  an  early  retirement 
buyout  which  would  provide  sever¬ 
ance  of  26  weeks’  pay  for  those  with 
10  years  of  service  to  40  weeks’  pay 
for  those  with  16'/2  or  more  weeks  of 


service. 

The  package  will  also  provide 
health  and  welfare  plans  under  the 
PNI-Guild  contract  for  five  years  or 
until  the  employee  reaches  65,  which¬ 
ever  is  shorter.  The  contract  buyouts 
will  be  offered  to  Inquirer  ad  staffers 
as  well  as  the  Daily  News.  If  an 
Inquirer  ad  staffer  retires  early,  some¬ 
one  from  the  Daily  News  will  replace 
him. 


Daily  News’s  restructuring.  At  the 
heart  of  their  concerns  are  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  jobs  and  the  tabloid’s  future. 

“There’s  a  mixed  reading  from  the 
membership,”  said  Bill  Barry, 
administrative  officer  for  Guild  Local 
10,  which  represents  advertising  and 
editorial  personnel. 

As  E&P  was  going  to  press,  the 
Guild  called  for  a  general  membership 
meeting  to  discuss  the  company  pro¬ 


“PNI  is  not  losing  money,  but  for  the  first  time  there 
was  an  effort  to  sort  the  Daily  News  from  the  Inquirer  to 
see  how  it  was  doing/’ 


The  company  also  plans  to  eliminate 
one  of  three  Daily  News  editions,  leav¬ 
ing  the  8:30  a.m.  4-star  with  a  press  run 
of  260,000  copies  and  an  afternoon 
edition  with  a  40,000  press  run  targeted 
for  commuters. 

Other  plans  call  for  adding  a  special 
Wednesday  magazine-type  pullout 
section  focusing  on  local  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sports,  a  weekly  section  on 
health  and  medicine,  expanded  travel 
and  resorts,  real  estate  and  home 
improvements  coverage,  and  a  shift  in 
business  coverage  to  focus  more  on 
personal  finance. 

PNI  has  committed  an  additional 
$600,000  over  the  next  two  years  to 
promote  the  Daily  News  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  extra  $400,000  a  year  to  sup¬ 
port  production  costs  of  the  Wednes¬ 
day  pullout  section. 

Although  PNI  is  profitable,  the 
Daily  News  has  lost  money,  accord¬ 
ing  to  editor  Zachary  Stalberg. 

The  original  strategy  for  the  Daily 
News  was  to  put  the  Bulletin  out  of 
business,  Stalberg  said.  This  is  the 
first  time,  he  continued,  PNI  has 
taken  a  look  at  the  financial  status  of 
the  Daily  News  without  the  Inquirer. 

“PNI  is  not  losing  money,  but  for 
the  first  time  there  was  an  effort  to 
sort  the  Daily  News  from  the  Inquirer 
to  see  how  it  was  doing.  Advertising 
revenues  are  a  problem,  partly 
because  it  does  not  have  the  major 
tools  to  get  advertising  in  the  1980s  — 
a  Sunday  edition,  morning  distribu¬ 
tion  and  suburban  distribution,”  Stal¬ 
berg  said. 

“Basically  the  Daily  News  had  a 
strategic  role  in  the  company  and  that 
was  met,  but  it  didn’t  protect  us  at  all 
in  the  future,”  Stalberg  said. 

The  employees  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  have  reservations  over  the 


posals.  Under  its  contract,  the  Guild 
is  not  sure  the  company  can  take  the 
steps  without  its  approval,  but  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  PNI  for  now. 

“The  company  is  making  some 
moves,  and  we  have  to  respond.  The 
idea  that  we  could  sit  in  our  foxhole 
and  hope  we  don’t  get  shot  is  wrong,” 
Barry  said. 

Barry  said  he  felt  the  Daily  News 
has  been  mishandled  and  remarked 
that  the  union  questions  the  financial 
figures  given  by  PNI. 

The  Guild  plans  to  ask  the  member¬ 
ship  for  financial  approval  to  hire  a 
firm  to  audit  the  Daily  News’  financial 
records. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  sell 
the  Daily  News  to  advertisers 
because  it  is  the  number  two  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  said  Joe  Davaghan,  an 
ad  salesman  for  the  tabloid  who  has 
worked  for  PNI  for  28  years. 

“The  Inquirer  has  to  get  big  ads  to 
make  more  money.  For  us,  we  have  to 
get  the  first  ad,”  he  said. 

“What  is  going  to  happen  when  the 
Inquirer  people  are  selling  the  Daily 
News?”  wondered  Davaghan.  “I 
hope  they  won’t  take  the  easy  ad  for 
the  Inquirer  and  leave  it  at  that.” 

An  Inquirer  ad  person  said  the  staff 
is  excited  about  the  merger  because 
the  two  newspapers  have  been  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other  for  ads. 

“There’s  no  question  it  will  make 
for  a  stronger  Daily  News.  It  seems 
like  a  positive  move  as  long  as  no  one 
gets  hurt  in  the  transition,”  said  Mike 
Falcone,  an  Inquirer  salesman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Guild’s  PNI  unit. 

Editorial  staffers  were  concerned 
that  their  departments  may  also  be 
merged,  but  Stalberg  said  PNI  has 
never  considered  that  move. 
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Toronto  Sun  starts 
publishing  Saturday 

The  Toronto  Sun  began  publishing 
a  Saturday  edition  on  Sept.  6. 

There  are  no  immediate  plans  to 
start  Saturday  editions  at  the  Sun’s 
sister  papers,  the  Calgary  Sun  and  the 
Edmonton  Sun,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Toronto  flagship  operation  told  the 
Canadian  Press. 

The  racy  Toronto  tabloid,  with  a 
current  daily  circulati»in  of  281,936 
Monday-Friday  and  448,057  on  Sun¬ 
day,  will  be  competing  for  the  local 
Saturday  market  with  the  Toronto 
Star  and  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

The  Sun  started  Nov.  2,  1971,  two 
days  after  the  death  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram.  It  had  its  beginnings  as  a 
shoestring  operation  in  a  dingy  ware¬ 
house  but  grew  steadily  into  a  multi- 
million-dollar  operation  with  proper¬ 
ties  in  three  major  Canadian  cities  and 
in  Houston,  Texas,  where  it  owns  the 
Houston  Post. 

Imprint  starts  new 
weekly  newspaper 

Imprint  Newspapers  has 
announced  that  it  will  begin  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Simsbury  News,  with  the  debut  issue 
slated  for  Sept.  II,  according  to 
publisher  Christopher  Larsen. 

Publication  of  the  Simsbury  News 
will  bring  to  12  the  number  of  Greater 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  community 
newspapers  published  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  West  Hartford-based  news¬ 
paper  group. 

SNA  study  shows 
ad  ratio,  payroll 

Information  collected  in  the  second 
annual  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  cost  and  revenue  study  for 
the  calendar  year  1985  showed  a  2-to- 
1  ratio  of  display  advertising  revenue 
to  classified  and  legal  advertising 
revenue. 

In  addition,  the  study  noted  that 
payroll  expense  represents  44.5%  of 
total  expense.  Or,  37.4%  of  total 
revenue  goes  to  meeting  payroll. 

Thirty-two  newspapers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  1985  study,  up  from  19  the 
year  before.  On  average,  participat¬ 
ing  publishers  in  the  study  publish  5.7 
newspapers;  publish  once  a  week,  but 
spread  publishing  over  several  days; 
prefer  Wednesday  as  a  publishing 


day;  favor  broadsheet  format  over 
tabloid  by  2-to-l;  dummy  at  slightly 
less  than  64%  advertising;  have  cir¬ 
culation  of  85,830  (24,120  paid  and 
61,710  free);  use  carrier  delivery  as 
the  primary  method  of  distribution; 
serve  a  market  that  has  a  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  of  $28,830;  and  employ 
81.3  full-time  equivalent  employees 
(19.7  in  the  newsroom,  20.2  in  adver¬ 
tising,  11.5  in  circulation,  20.7  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  9.2  in  administration). 

Scarborough  to  do 
1987  ratings  study 

Scarborough  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  its  plans  to  con¬ 
duct  the  1987  Newspaper  Ratings 
Study. 

Fieldwork  is  slated  to  start  in  early 
October,  with  reports  released  in 
June  1987,  according  to  Jeffrey  W. 
Rodgers,  vice  president/newspapers 
and  marketing. 

The  scope  of  the  study  will  be  the 
Top  50  ADIs,  plus  any  additional 
markets  in  which  there  is  at  least  one 
newspaper  subscriber.  Also  mea¬ 
sured  will  be  any  MSAs  within  the 
Top  50  MSAs  that  are  not  included  in 
the  Top  50  ADIs. 

The  cost  for  a  newspaper  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  study  will  be  the  same 
basic  cost  as  for  the  1985  study. 

SPJ,  SDX  to  watch 
journalist  portrayals 

The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  is  angry  over  the 
way  other  media,  most  notably  films, 
portray  journalists. 

To  fight  back,  the  chapter  has 
mounted  Operation  Watchdog,  a 
pressure  group  aimed  at  “leading 
creative  people  in  the  right  direction” 
when  portraying  writers  on  screen,  as 
well  as  increasing  public  appreciation 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

Ohio  weekly  group 
acquires  two  more 

Suburban  News  Publications,  a 
Columbus,  Ohio-based  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  that  expanded  in  April  by 
adding  three  new  papers,  has  added 
two  more  community  weeklies,  the 
Gahanna  News  and  the  Reynolds¬ 
burg  News,  giving  the  group  a  total  of 
13  weeklies  in  the  Columbus  market. 


Criminals  apologize 
via  newspaper  ads 

Certain  convicted  criminals  in 
Oregon  can  escape  a  prison  sentence 
by  taking  out  a  newspaper  ad  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  their  bad  behavior. 

The  plan,  designed  by  Lincoln 
County  District  Attorney  Ulys  Sta¬ 
pleton  and  the  local  probation  office, 
was  devised  as  a  means  to  alleviate 
overcrowding  of  the  state’s  jails  and 
prisons. 

So  far,  ads  —  $90,  cash  in 
advance  —  have  been  placed  in  the 
twice-weekly  News-Times  of  New¬ 
port,  a  costal  resort  community  about 
2.5  hours  from  Portland. 

According  to  Stapleton,  the  deal 
covers  only  property  crimes  and  does 
not  extend  to  murderers,  rapists  or 
robbers.  Nor  are  all  eligible  offenders 
likely  to  submit  to  the  notoriety. 

Herald  bookkeeper 
wins  in  state  lottery 

The  Herald  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
had  double  cause  to  carry  a  Page  One 
story  about  winners  of  a  $9.6  million 
state  lottery  drawing  —  one  of  the 
winners  was  Christine  Lugli,  a  Herald 
bookkeeper. 

After  deducting  20%  federal  tax, 
each  of  the  three  winners  gets 
$2,561,864  in  installments  of 
$128,094.20  over  20  years. 

’20s-style  newsboys 
hawk  first  edition 

To  commemorate  its  entry  in  the 
Evanston,  Ill.,  market,  the  Evanston 
News/Voice  hired  six  Roaring  ’20s 
newsboys  —  complete  with  knick¬ 
ers,  hose  suspenders,  bow  ties  and 
caps  —  to  hawk  free  first  issues  to 
passersby. 

The  NewsA^oice  is  the  tenth  and 
largest  addition  to  the  NewsA^oice 
Newspaper  chain,  which  serves  Chi¬ 
cago’s  North  Shore. 

Tex.  paper  switches 
to  a.m.  schedule 

The  Conroe  (Tex.)  Courier  has 
announced  plans  to  switch  from  an 
afternoon  to  morning  publication 
schedule,  effective  Sept.  1 . 
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Multimedia  cuts 
borrowing,  costs 

Multimedia  Inc.  has  made  changes, 
including  reduced  borrowing,  lower 
interest  costs  and  a  revised  payment 
schedule,  on  credit  agreements  from 
its  recapitalization. 

Walter  E.  Bartlett,  president  and 
ceo,  said  the  company  plans  to  reduce 
its  credit  line  from  the  recapitalization 
by  $45  million,  down  from  $665  mil¬ 
lion  to  $620  million.  Bartlett  said  the 
amended  credit  agreements  result 
largely  from  the  company  prepaying 
substantial  portions  of  its  debt.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  company  does  not 
expect  to  need  the  additional  $45  mil¬ 
lion  line  of  credit. 

The  company  has  also  lowered  the 
overall  interest  cost  by  one-fourth  of 
one  percent  on  all  outstanding  bank 
debt,  and  has  rearranged  its  amortiza¬ 
tion  schedule  whereby  required  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  reduced  by  $60  million 
over  the  first  five  years  of  the  credit 
agreement  and  by  $40  million  over  the 
last  five,  resulting  in  a  $100  million 
payment  due  in  1996. 

Bartlett  also  said  that  the  Multime¬ 
dia  will  continue  making  payments 
ahead  of  schedule  insofar  as  possible. 
The  company’s  announcement  came 
less  than  a  year  after  it  consummated 
its  recapitalization  on  Oct.  1,  1985. 

Courant  expands 
Manchester  bureau 

The  Hartford  Courant  has 
expanded  its  Manchester,  Conn., 
bureau  as  part  of  its  ongoing  effort  to 
strengthen  coverage  of  local  news. 

A  new  town  editor,  six  reporters 
who  are  responsible  for  generating 
all-edition  stories  from  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  five  town  news  reoort- 
ers,  joined  the  seven  staffers  already 
at  the  bureau. 

Developer  guilty 
of  photogs’  assault 

Former  Philadelphia  real  estate 
developer  Ernest  A.  Edwards  has 
been  convicted  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  simple  assualt  stemming 
from  an  incident  in  which  two  free¬ 
lance  photographers  were  beaten  and 
robbed  of  their  cameras  (E&P,  Jan. 
25). 

Edwards  had  been  chosen  to 
rebuild  the  61  rowhouses  destroyed  in 


May  1985  during  a  city  police  seige  of 
a  MOVE  compound  there,  but  was 
removed  from  the  project  after  cost 
overruns  prevented  him  from  meeting 
the  schedule  for  completion. 

Daniel  S.  Miller,  who  was  on 
assignment  for  the  New  York  Times, 
and  J.  Michael  McDyre,  a  college 
intern  working  with  Miller,  testified 
that  Edwards  had  ordered  men  at  the 
reconstruction  site  to  take  their 
cameras  and  beat  them.  Edwards 
denied  having  done  so,  although  two 
witnesses  called  to  testify  corrobor¬ 
ated  the  photographers’  case. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported 
that  Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  John 
J.  Poserina  Jr.  announced  the  verdict 
after  a  two-day  non-jury  trial  and 
immediately  sentenced  Edwards  to 
one  year  of  non-reporting  probation 
and  a  $1,000  fine.  Poserina  also 
ordered  Edwards  to  pay  restitution  of 
$4,924  for  damage  to  the  photogra¬ 
phers’  cameras  and  a  pickup  truck 
they  drove  to  the  site. 

Toronto  switches 
to  six-column 
classified  format 

The  classified  advertising  section 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has 
changed  to  a  six-column  format,  iden¬ 
tical  to  that  now  utilized  throughout 
the  balance  of  the  regular  newspaper 
sections. 

The  reduced  number  of  wider  col¬ 
umns  offers  a  cleaner  and  more  legi¬ 
ble  advertising  format,  while  enabling 
advertisers  to  benefit  from  common 
mechanical  requirements  for  art  and 
copy  within  all  sections  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

GM  execs  in 
Ad  Council  promo 

Three  presidents  of  General 
Motors  appear  in  the  Ad  Council’s 
Co-operative  Education  campaign, 
designed  to  promote  the  nationwide 
program  that  allows  students  to  alter¬ 
nate  studies  at  the  college  of  their 
choice  with  paid,  practical  work 
experience  in  the  field  of  their  choice. 

All  three  executives,  Elliot  M. 
Estes,  Edward  N.  Cole  and  F.  James 
McDonald,  are  graduates  of  Co-op 
Education.  The  Ad  Council  is  con¬ 
ducting  this  campaign  for  the 
National  Commission  for  Coopera¬ 
tive  Education. 


Minority  job  bank 
to  be  run  by  NENA 

New  England  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  are  working  together  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  job  bank  to  alert  minority  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  phases  of  the  newspaper 
business  in  New  England. 

The  job  bank  is  a  result  of  last 
year’s  job  fair  held  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  it  was  agreed  that  a 
reference  service  to  vigorously 
recruit  minorities  in  the  industry 
should  augment  the  fair.  The  New 
England  Newspaper  Association  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  job  coordinator. 

The  plan  is  to  maintain  a  list  of  job 
openings  in  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  mechanical  operations  and 
business  departments  at  New 
England  newspapers.  This  list  would 
be  available  to  any  minority  person 
seeking  employment  at  a  newspaper. 
The  material  also  would  be  circulated 
generally  to  college  placement 
offices,  primarily  in  New  England, 
but  not  to  any  placement  office  that 
requested  the  list.  Minority  candi 
dates  for  jobs  could  also  file  resumes 
with  NENA. 

L.A.  Daily  News 
hosts  Raiders  Day 

Nearly  15,000  football  fans  showed 
up  to  meet  their  favorite  Raiders  and 
Raiderettes  at  Raiders  Family  Day, 
sponsored  by  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles. 

All  the  Raiders  players,  coaches 
and  Raiderettes  were  on  hand  for  the 
event  at  Oxnard  High  School.  Daily 
News  volunteers,  wearing  Daily 
News  T-shirts  embossed  with  the 
Raiders  logo,  passed  out  Raiders 
poster  schedules,  event  programs, 
player  autograph  cards  and  pens,  all 
featuring  the  newspaper’s  logo. 


Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  101  new  grants  totaling 
$433,697  in  32  areas  served  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.  newspapers,  broadcast 
stations,  outdoor  advertising  compa¬ 
nies  and  other  interests. 

To  date  in  1986,  the  Foundation  has 
authorized  contributions  totaling 
$9,192,342.  Its  1985  grants  and  pro¬ 
gram-related  expenses  totaled  about 
$19.4  million. 
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Delay  seen  in  altering  of  Evansviile  (Ind.)  JOA 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  Justice  Department  investigation 
will  almost  certainly  delay  the  Scripps 
Howard  chain's  planned  simulta¬ 
neous  sale  (Sept.  17)  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press  to  a  company  executive 
and  purchase  of  its  higher-circulation 
rival,  the  Evansville  Courier,  a 
department  spokesman  acknowl¬ 
edged. 


Libel  suit 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


in  New  York  and  Washington,  the 
huge  Amtorg  Trading  Co.  in  New 
York,  Aeroflot  Airline  and  shipments 
of  products  bound  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Kroll  said  he  thought  the  action 
could  be  avoided  when  the  Soviet 
consul  general  in  Washington  in  early 
July  notified  the  State  Department 
that  Martin  Popper,  a  New  York 
attorney,  had  been  retained  by  Izves- 
tia. 

But  in  a  July  29  issue,  the  Soviet 
trade  union  newspaper  Trud  repeated 
the  spy  allegations  against  Gregorian, 
according  to  Kroll. 

“We  knew  then  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  intend  to  pay  the  judg¬ 
ment,”  the  attorney  stated. 
Moreover,  he  continued.  Popper  has 
not  replied  to  his  correspondence. 

However,  Kroll  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  that  it  may  assist  in  setting 
up  a  meeting  with  him  and  the 
Soviets.  If  that  does  not  work  out,  he 
stated,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
“physically  attach  those  (Soviet) 
properties.” 


Dismissed 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


million  a  year.  Our  clipping  service 
has  grown  quite  a  bit,  too  —  and 
we’ve  got  to  have  an  organization 
structured  to  meet  that  growth.” 

In  addition  to  Hecht’s  dismissal, 
several  other  staff  employees  were 
fired,  Dulin  said. 

E&P's  phone  calls  to  Hecht’s  home 
in  Phoenix  were  unanswered.  How¬ 
ever,  he  told  several  Arizona  papers 
that  he  was  fired  because  of  disagree¬ 
ments  over  the  organization’s  goals. 

“I  didn’t  agree  with  their  priori¬ 
ties,”  he  told  one  newspaper. 


Apparently  holding  up  the  sales  — 
and  other  changes  to  the  nation’s 
fourth-oldest  joint  operating 
agreement  —  is  an  objection  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  that  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  is  undertaking  them  to  buy  a 
“monopoly”  in  the  Evansville  mar¬ 
ket. 

“To  put  it  simply,  Scripps  Howard 
appears  to  have  bought  a  delayed- 
delivery  monopoly  in  Evansville,” 
Guild  president  Charles  Perlik  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Justice  Department  spokesman 
Mark  Sheehan,  citing  legal  restric¬ 
tions,  would  not  confirm  that  the 
department  is  specifically  investigat¬ 
ing  the  union’s  objections. 

Nor  would  he  say  that  Scripps  had 
registered  the  proposed  transactions 
under  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  anti¬ 
trust  law.  Under  terms  of  that  law, 
which  a  Scripps  executive  said  was 
filed  in  August,  the  transactions  could 
be  completed  as  early  as  this  Wednes¬ 
day  (Sept.  17). 

“All  I  can  say  is  we  are  investigat¬ 
ing  and  we  don’t  see  an  early  end  to 
the  investigation,”  Sheehan  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

At  issue  is  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
41,414-circulation  evening  Press, 
now  owned  by  Scripps,  to  Robert  H. 
Hartmann,  who  is  now  the  chain’s 
vice  president  and  general  business 
manager.  The  executive  would  resign 
to  buy  the  paper. 

At  the  same  time,  Scripps  would 
buy  the  64,609-circulation  morning 
Courier  from  the  Robert  Enlow  trust 
and  other  small  stockholders. 

In  addition,  Cincinnati-based 
Scripps  would  purchase  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Wnting  Corporation,  which  runs 
the  business  operations  of  both 
papers. 

Terms  of  these  sales  have  not  been 
revealed. 

The  Evansville  JOA  would  also  be 
changed  to  allow  the  Courier  to 
become  the  sole  Sunday  paper.  Now 
the  Sunday  edition  is  called  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press  and  is  owned 
by  the  Evansville  Printing  Corp. 

Finally,  Scripps  would,  under  their 
proposal,  take  majority  ownership  of 
the  JOA.  Since  the  newspapers 
agreed  to  a  JOA  in  1938,  the  two  own¬ 
ers  have  had  equal  shares. 

In  its  letter  to  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Newspaper  Guild  argues 
that  Scripps  intends  to  put  the  weaker 
paper  in  the  hands  of  the  former 
employee,  who  will  fold  it  when  the 
JOA  agreement  again  comes  up  for 
expiration  in  1998. 


“Scripps  Howard,  by  buying  the 
Courier  and  selling  the  lYess  to  one  of 
its  own  executives,  has  transformed 
itself  from  the  subordinate  to  the 
dominant  partner  in  Evansville  and  in 
doing  so  altered  the  nature  of  its  joint 
operating  agreement  so  as  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  permanent  subordination  of, 
and  decline  of,  the  Press,”  Perlik 
wrote. 

The  Guild  does  not  represent  any 
employees  at  any  of  the  companies 
involved.  Perlik  has,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  objected  to  what  he  calls  the 
increasing  concentration  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Scripps  vice  president  and  general 
editorial  manager  William  R.  Burleigh 
said  he  did  not  want  to  comment  on 
the  union’s  charges. 

“They’re  just  so  .  .  .  inaccurate 
that  they  don’t  deserve  comment,” 
he  said. 

Burleigh  said,  however,  that  while 
he  has  not  been  personally  involved  in 
responding  to  Justice  Department 
questions,  “It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  like 
they  are  addressing  anything  that  we 
can’t  answer. 

“We’re  trying  to  answer  all  of  the 
questions  that  they  have  asked,”  he 
added,  “and  are  operating  under  the 
assumption  we  will  close  the  sale  as 
early  as  possible.” 

Proposed  Press  owner  Hartmann 
said  the  sale  is  “kind  of  at  a  loose 
stage  right  now”  and  said  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  its  status. 

“I  haven’t  heard  from  the  Justice 
Department,”  he  said.  “This  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  ever  been  involved  in 
the  Justice  E)epartment,  and  I  think 
it’s  up  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
they’ll  just  do  whatever  .  .  .  they 
do.” 

Southam  revenue  up 
in  second  quarter 

Total  revenues  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  totaled  $324  million  for  Southam 
Inc.  of  Ontario,  showing  an  increase 
of  nearly  1  \%  over  the  same  quarter 
last  year.  Year  to  date  revenues  were 
reported  up  12%  over  the  same  period 
1985. 

In  its  newspaper  operations,  total 
revenue  rose  10%,  based  primarily  on 
ROP  ad  linage  that  was  up  3.1%  for 
the  quarter  as  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
Circulation  improved  marginally,  but 
circulation  revenue  increased  by 
13.7%.  The  growth  in  advertising  lin¬ 
age  was  lead  by  classified  with  retail 
and  national  showing  little  growth. 
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Continuity  comics  facing  difficuit  times 

Once  among  the  most  popular  of  cartoon  features,  story  strips 
have  been  hurt  in  recent  years  by  tv  and  shrinking  sizes 


'Gasoline  Alley,'  now  handled  by  Jim  Scancarelli,  started  in  1919. 


By  David  Astor 

When  Jim  Scancarelli  took  over 
“Gasoline  Alley”  this  spring,  he  was 
faced  with  quite  a  challenge.  He  was 
replacing  the  late  Dick  Moores,  a  car¬ 
toonist  greatly  admired  by  his  peers 
and  readers.  And  he  was  working  on  a 
continuity  comic  in  an  age  where  gag- 
a-day  strips  and  panels  are  in  the 
ascendancy. 

Moores  stayed  four  months  ahead, 
so  Scancarelli’s  first  “Gasoline 
Alley”  episode  did  not  appear  until 
August  25  —  67  years  and  a  day  after 
the  Frank  King-created  strip  began. 
During  those  nearly  seven  decades, 
scores  of  continuity  comics  — 
including  “Little  Orphan  Annie,” 
“Dick  Tracy,”  and  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”  —  entered  syndication.  And 
at  many  points  during  the  1930s,  ’40s, 
and  ’50s,  story  strips  were  among  the 
most  popular  comics  of  their  time. 

Today,  about  15  continuities  still 
have  respectable  subscriber  lists  and 
fiercely  loyal  audiences.  But  story 
strips  are  not  as  popular  as  they  once 
were. 

Only  two  or  three  are  among  the 
nation’s  30  or  so  comics  with  more 
than  500  newspapers.  Continuity 
comics  tend  to  finish  in  the  middle  or 
lower  registers  of  reader  surveys. 
There  are  less  of  them  than  in  the 
past,  and  only  a  handful  have  been 
introduced  in  the  past  10  years. 
Indeed,  the  last  one  to  find  success 
was  “The  Amazing  Spider-Man,” 
which  made  its  debut  in  1977.  And  the 
Spidey  strip  had  the  benefit  of  being 
known  to  comic  book  readers  for  16 
years  previous  to  that. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
story  strips  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
they  once  did.  But  three  were  cited 
most  in  a  recent  series  of  E&P  inter¬ 
views:  competition  from  television. 


Milt  Caniff  and  'Steve  Canyon,'  which 
made  its  debut  in  1947. 


the  efforts  of  many  papers  to  attract 
younger  readers,  and  shrinking  comic 
sizes. 

“I  think  television  has  had  a  drama¬ 
tic  impact,”  said  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  vice  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  Lee  Salem.  “People  became 
attuned  to  getting  quick  fixes  .  .  .  .” 

“Continuities  put  demands  on 
readers’  time,”  stated  former  News 
America  Syndicate  (NAS)  executive 
Lewis  Little,  who  recently  started  his 
own  feature  company.  “Many  don’t 
want  to  get  hooked  on  something  they 
have  to  read  every  day.” 

Story  strip  sequences,  of  course, 
often  run  a  couple  of  months  before  a 
climax  is  reached.  But  tv,  said  Little, 
“has  the  ability  to  give  us  a  soap 
opera  in  30  minutes.  And  they  do  it 
with  sound  and  color.” 

“With  tv,  you  don’t  have  to  wait  so 
long  for  the  payoff,”  agreed  Milt 
Caniff,  who  created  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”  in  1934,  worked  on  it  for 
about  a  dozen  years,  and  now  does 
“Steve  Canyon”  for  NAS  and  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

But  Scancarelli  said  he  is  puzzled 
why  people,  if  they  like  tv’s  afternoon 
and  evening  soaps  so  much,  don’t 
also  enjoy  reading  continuity  comics 
that  have  many  of  the  same  plot  ele¬ 
ments. 

Many  tv  watchers  are  from  the  teen 


and  young  adult  age  groups  that  news¬ 
papers  are  trying  to  attract,  and  a 
number  of  papers  are  using  the  funny 
pages  to  lure  these  people.  This 
means  offering  topical  strips  like 
“Doonesbury,”  off-the-wall  panels 
like  “The  Far  Side,”  and  animal- 
oriented  comics  like  “Garfield.” 

“Continuity  comics  generally 
appeal  to  older  readers,”  observed 
Caniff.  “I  don’t  think  younger  read¬ 
ers  follow  them  the  same  way  as  when 
we  were  kids.” 

Back  in  the  days  when  Caniff  was 
doing  “Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  news¬ 
papers  ran  comics  quite  a  bit  bigger 
than  they  currently  do.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  story  strips, 
which  usually  have  much  more  dialog 
and  detailed  artwork  than  joke-a-day 
offerings. 

Continuity  cartoonists  are  adapting 
to  what  Caniff  calls  “postage  stamp 
sizes”  as  best  they  can,  but  their 
comics  suffer.  Caniff  noted  that  he 
has  probably  cut  in  half  the  number  of 
words  used  in  “Steve  Canyon,” 
which  doesn’t  give  him  “much 
chance  to  develop  characters.”  And 
he  reported  that  it  can  be  futile  to 
draw  panoramic  landscapes  showing 
the  locale  in  which  a  story  is  set.  By 
the  time  a  comic  is  reduced,  Caniff 
said,  readers  can’t  tell  if  they’re  look¬ 
ing  at  “Hong  Kong  or  the  moon.” 
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Dr.  Nick  Dallis  and  'Apartment  3-G,' 
which  began  in  1961. 

Scancarelli  said  he  has  noticed  that 
certain  details  disappear  when 
“Gasoline  Alley”  strips  are  reduced 
for  publication.  “I  wish  we  could  go 
back  to  the  bigger  size,”  stated  the 
cartoonist,  who  noted  that  he  “bolds 
up  the  line”  to  try  to  make  things 
more  visible  in  his  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  (TMS)-distributed  comic. 

Despite  all  the  factors  making 
things  harder  for  story  strips  to  sur¬ 
vive,  some  of  these  comics  —  as 
noted  before  —  have  at  least  held 
their  own.  Indeed,  not  all  observers 
believe  continuities  are  doing  as  badly 
as  people  think. 

Dr.  Nick  Dallis  —  the  creator  and 
writer  of  “Rex  Morgan,  M.D.,” 
“Apartment  3-G,”  and  “Judge 
Parker”  —  said  continuity  comics 
still  have  plenty  of  loyal  fans.  He  cited 
a  number  of  instances  where  strong 
reader  pressure  forced  papers  to  rein¬ 
state  his  NAS-distributed  strips  after 
they  were  dropped  for  gag-a-day 
comics.  One  recent  case  involved  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  &  Her¬ 
ald,  which  elected  to  print  five  weeks’ 
worth  of  “Judge  Parker”  when  it 
brought  the  comic  back. 

Scancarelli  too  said  papers  drop¬ 
ping  “Gasoline  Alley”  are  often 
“deluged  with  phone  calls  and  let¬ 
ters.” 

Several  syndicate  executives 
agreed  that  many  continuity  fans  are 
indeed  loyal  and  vocal,  but  said  this 
doesn’t  change  the  fact  that  there  are 
less  of  these  fans  than  in  the  past. 

Some  successful  papers,  continued 
Dr.  Dallis,  run  numerous  story  strips. 
He  cited  the  Washington  Post,  which 
carries  the  three  Dr.  Dallis  comics, 
“Mary  Worth”  by  John  Saunders  and 
others  of  NAS,  “Steve  Roper  and 
Mike  Nomad”  by  Saunders  and  Fran 
Matera  of  NAS,  “Mark  Trail”  by  Ed 
Dodd  and  Jack  Elrod  of  NAS,  “The 
Phantom”  by  Lee  Falk  and  Sy  Barry 
of  King,  “The  Amazing  Spider-Man” 
by  Stan  Lee  of  King,  and  “Gasoline 
Alley.” 

As  the  above  list  illustrates,  the 
three  syndicates  with  the  most  conti¬ 
nuity  comics  are  NAS,  King  (which 
also  distributes  “Mandrake  the  Magi¬ 
cian”  by  Falk  and  Fred  Fredericks, 
“Prince  Valiant”  by  John  Cullen 
Murphy  and  Cullen  Murphy,  and  a 
number  of  other  story  strips),  and 


TMS  (which  also  handles  “Annie”  by 
Leonard  Starr,  “Brenda  Starr”  by 
Mary  Schmich  and  Ramona  Fradon, 
“Dick  Tracy”  by  Max  Collins  and 
Dick  Locher,  and  others;  the  syndi¬ 
cate  stopped  Irwin  Hasen’s  “Dondi” 
earlier  this  year).  Other  continuity 
comics  include  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association-distributed  “Alley 
Oop”  by  Dave  Graue  and  “Captain 
Easy”  by  Bill  Crooks  and  Mick 
Casale. 

Dr.  Dallis  acknowledged  that  story 
strips  such  as  those  running  in  the 
Post  often  don’t  finish  near  the  top  of 
reader  comic  surveys  (although  he 
noted  that  they  do  well  in  some).  But 
he  said  only  a  fraction  of  a  paper’s 
readers  respond  to  these  polls.  And 
Dr.  Dallis  added  that  the  survey 
results  are  skewed  at  a  number  of 
papers  that  only  run  continuity  com¬ 
ics  Monday  through  Saturday  while 
carrying  gag-oriented  strips  and 
panels  seven  days  a  week. 

Commenting  on  the  age  of  story 
strip  followers.  Dr.  Dallis  said  his  fan 
mail  includes  letters  from  younger 
readers.  And  Scancarelli  noted  that 
he  has  received  letters  from  preteens 
who  like  the  Rover  character  and 
other  aspects  of  “Gasoline  Alley.” 

Dr.  Dallis  also  observed  that  his 
comics  have  always  picked  up  new 
readers  over  the  years.  If  “Rex”  was 
only  perused  by  the  people  who  first 
saw  it  in  1948,  Dr.  Dallis  said  the  strip 
would  now  have  a  small  audience 
indeed. 

The  key,  he  stated,  is  for  a  story 
strip  to  remain  “relevant”  and  up-to- 
date.  Dr.  Dallis  pointed,  by  way  of 
example,  to  last  year’s  “Rex” 
sequence  on  cocaine  abuse.  TMS  also 
had  relevancy  and  updating  in  mind 
last  year  when  it  picked  Schmich, 
who  is  in  her  early  30s,  to  take  over 
the  writing  of  “Brenda  Starr.” 

“But  you  have  to  be  careful,”  said 
United  Media  director  of  comic  art 
Sarah  A.  Gillespie.  “You  can’t  alien¬ 
ate  the  existing  readers.” 

Dr.  Dallis  acknowledged  that  many 
continuity  comic  readers  are  in  their 
40s,  50s,  60s,  70s,  and  beyond.  But  he 
sees  this  as  a  strength,  not  a  weak¬ 
ness.  He  said  the  number  of  older 
people  in  the  U.S.  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  population  as  a  whole,  and 
that  men  and  women  in  this  age  group 


account  for  a  high  percentage  of 
newspaper  readers.  So  a  paper’s 
comic  mix.  Dr.  Dallis  stated,  should 
include  continuities  —  and  in  a  size 
that  older  people  can  comfortably 
read. 

Many  newspaper  editors  “are 
neglecting  the  ‘Geritol  set,”’  said 
Caniff,  who  added  that  it’s  wrong  for 
them  to  be  “so  cavalier  with  this  hard¬ 
core  readership.”  But  one  syndicate 
executive  said  editors  figure  older 
people  will  continue  reading  their 
papers  anyway,  so  they  feel  free  to 
concentrate  on  trying  to  attract  youn¬ 
ger  men  and  women. 

Unlike  Dr.  Dallis,  Caniff  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  story  strips  are  really 
hurting.  But  he  believes  newspaper 
editors  are  “killing  the  golden  goose” 
when  they  shrink  and  drop  them.  He 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


READERS 
WANT  A 
COLUMN  WITH 
SOME  BYTE 
TO  IT. 


Jeff  Young  is  a  word  star  when  it 
comes  to  computers.  He's  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  for  Macworld.  And  he 
writes  about  computers— and  peo¬ 
ple— for  Esquire,  Rolling  Stone,  Us 
and  InfoWorld.  With  his  weekly 
column,  it  will  be  love  at  first  b^e 
between  your  readers  and  your 
publication. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  Best  Bytes  mini 
package.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and 
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'The  Phantom,'  created  by  Lee  Falk,  entered  syndication  in  1936. 


to  5%  for  LATS.  And  Little  reported  one  or  two  of  the  300  to  400  comics  he 

that  when  he  worked  for  NAS,  only  saw  each  month  were  story  strips. 


‘Quips’  has  news-oriented  humor 


noted  that  interesting  continuity 
comics  can  keep  bringing  readers 
back  to  a  newspaper  the  next  day. 
“And  every  editor  in  the  world,”  said 
Caniff,  “wants  more  circulation.” 

But  many  newspaper  editors  don’t 
seem  to  want  story  strips.  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  sales  manager  A1 
Leeds  recalled  receiving,  several 
years  ago,  a  “contemporary”  conti¬ 
nuity  comic  submission  that  he  and 
WPWG  editorial  director/general 
manager  William  Dickinson  loved. 
But  when  the  syndicate  showed  it  to  a 
number  of  newspapers,  none  were 
interested. 

The  few  story  strips  that  actually 
entered  syndication  during  the  past  10 
years  did  not  fare  too  well  either.  One 
of  these  was  William  Overgard’s 
“Rudy,”  which  ran  from  1983  to  1985 
and  —  while  not  a  continuity  comic  in 
the  “classic”  sense  —  did  have  a 
story  line  and  detailed  drawing  along 
with  humor.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  strip  “never 
found  its  niche,”  believes  Gillespie, 
was  that  “it  looked  too  much  like  a 
continuity  comic.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  com¬ 
ics  editor  David  Seidman  said  several 
LATS-offered  story  strips  of  the  late 
1970s  and  early  ’80s  —  including 
“Dallas,”  “Star  Trek,”  and  “Star 
Wars”  —  were  successful  for  awhile 
but  then  faded.  Seidman  too  believes 
their  continuity  format  hurt  them. 

Seidman  and  Caniff  did  note  that 
story  strips  do  somewhat  better  over¬ 
seas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Caniff 
recently  received  a  cartooning  award 
from  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  make 
continuity  comics  more  popular  in  the 
U.S.  again?  Seidman  said  that,  given 
the  ascendancy  of  gag-a-day  car¬ 
toons,  it  would  take  a  “stroke  of 
genius”  for  someone  to  come  up  with 
a  successful  new  story  strip. 

Several  syndicate  executives  said  it 
was  possible  (though  unlikely)  that 
someone  could  find  market  accep¬ 
tance  with  a  different  kind  of  conti¬ 
nuity  comic  —  maybe  one  that  com¬ 
bines  humor  and  a  story  line  in  some 
new,  contemporary  way.  Lee  Salem 
of  Universal  noted  that  some  humor 
strips,  like  “Doonesbury”  and  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse,”  successfully 
use  continuity  from  time  to  time. 

If  syndicate  submissions  are  any 
indication,  however,  not  many  young 
creators  are  experimenting  with  the 
story  strip  genre.  Gillespie  said  less 
than  5%  of  the  comic  ideas  received 
by  UFS  and  NEA  are  of  a  continuing 
nature.  Seidman  put  the  figure  at  1% 


Some  creators  draw  editorial  car¬ 
toons  to  comment  on  breaking  news. 
Ed  Scott  writes  humorous  little  para¬ 
graphs. 

His  “Quips”  feature  —  which 
began  appearing  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Denver  Post  over  two 
years  ago  —  now  runs  in  more  than  30 
papers,  including  the  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
and  Orange  County  Register. 

Scott’s  workday  begins  at  6:30  a.m. 
with  a  two-hour  look  at  his  national 
newswire  printer  to  see  what  items 
lend  themselves  to  “Quips.”  Then  he 
jogs,  rides  an  indoor  bicycle,  or  does 
other  exercises  as  he  thinks  of  com- 


Ethnic  comic  exhibit 

An  exhibition  called  “Ethnic 
Images  in  the  Comics”  is  being  held 
September  16  through  December  20 
at  the  museum  of  the  Balch  Institute, 
18  S.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  promotion  piece  for  the  show, 
which  is  being  presented  by  Balch  and 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  features  characters  from  the 
“Wee  Pals”  strip  by  Morrie  Turner  of 
News  America  Syndicate. 

Ruth  Daniloff’s  diary 

A  diary  by  Ruth  Daniloff  —  wife  of 
Nicholas  Daniloff,  the  journalist 
arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union  —  is 
being  offered  by  the  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation  to  its 
U.S.  News  <6  World  Report  contract 
clients.  The  diary  is  available  to  other 
papers,  too,  on  a  one-shot  basis. 

Museum  restoration 

The  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  is  in 


ments  for  his  “current  events  humor” 
feature. 

While  eating  lunch  at  his  desk, 
Scott  writes  and  rewrites  his  seven 
daily  paragraphs  while  still  keeping 
abreast  of  breaking  stories  and 
updates.  Then  he  sends  “Quips”  out. 

“It’s  a  delightful  experience  when  a 
humorous  comment  in  my  column 
directly  relates  to  a  front-page  story  in 
the  same  issue,”  said  Scott,  who  is 
based  at  3400  S.  Reed  St.,  Denver, 
Col.  80227. 

One  of  his  recent  comments  was: 
“People  Express  lost  $132  million  in 
the  first  half  of  1986.  Employees  may 
soon  see  a  new  wrinkle  in  no-frills 
flying  —  no  paycheck.” 


the  process  of  trying  to  raise  money  to 
restore  the  exterior  of  its  Ward’s 
Castle  building  in  Rye  Brook,  New 
York. 

The  project,  according  to  museum 
(and  King  Features  Syndicate)  presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  F.  D’Angelo,  could  cost 
as  much  as  $250,000. 

Sunday  comic  team 

Three  Maine  newspapers  —  the 
Bangor  Daily  News,  Lewiston  Sun¬ 
day  Sun-Journal,  and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram  —  have  banded  together  as 
members  of  Metro  Comics.  Advertis¬ 
ers  can  now  place  ads  in  the  three 
papers’  Sunday  comics  sections  on  a 
one-order,  one-bill  basis. 

Correct  ‘Zippy’  daily 

The  St.  Petersburg  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  not  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  should  have  been  listed  as  a 
“Zippy  the  Pinhead”  subscriber  in 
E&P's  August  23  story  about  the  Bill 
Griffith  comic. 
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tina,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  El  Salvador, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

When  asked  who  selected  the  orga¬ 
nizations  invited,  ICRC’s  Latin 
American  Information  Division  head 
and  seminar  leader,  Roland  Hammer, 
said  selection  was  made  primarily  by 
Red  Cross  organizations  in  each 
country. 

He  agreed  more  representatives  of 
media  organizations  might  be  desir¬ 
able  at  future  meetings. 

In  its  invitation  to  lAPA,  the  ICRC 
said  hotel  and  local  expenses  would 
be  paid  by  the  Red  Cross  but  “in 
principle”  each  organization  would 
assume  its  own  travel  expenses. 

lAPA/IAB  noted,  however,  that 
most  other  delegates  were  reim¬ 
bursed  for  their  ticket  costs  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

Other  than  protection,  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  seminar  included  ICRC 
history,  its  judicial  bases  for  humani¬ 
tarian  action,  the  importance  of  its 
policies  of  neutrality  and  confiden¬ 
tiality  and  humanitarian  law  versus 
human  rights. 

Films  were  shown  on  atrocities, 
including  Ethiopia  and  El  Salvador. 
Most  followed  ICRC  stated  goals  of 
neutrality  and  objectivity. 

But  a  film  on  “Grenada”  seemed  to 
concentrate  on  scenes  of  wounded 
Cuban  prisoners  being  guarded  by 
armed  U.S.  servicemen  and,  upon 
their  repatriation  to  Cuba,  of  close- 
ups  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  as  he 
greeted  them  one  by  one  coming  off 
the  plane. 

The  film,  projected  to  show  Red 
Cross  repatriation  activities,  was 
greeted  with  applause  at  its  end. 

In  spite  of  this  one  departure  from 
the  ICRC’s  sworn  policy  of  strict 
neutrality,  it  would  seem  the  Red 
Cross  remains  the  best  forum  for  con¬ 
tinued  discussion  of  the  protection 
issue.  But  more  representation  by 
free-press  and  media  organizations  is 
needed  to  assure  a  proper  balance. 

Radio  stations 
acquired  by  Park 

Park  Communications  Inc.  of 
I  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  Forward  Commu- 
I  nications  Co.  of  Wausau,  Wisconsin, 

I  have  announced  an  agreement  under 
I  which  Park  will  acquire  KWLO-AM 
I  and  KFMW-FM  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  an  undisclosed  amount. 


IPI  offers 
bookiet  on 
‘staying  aiive’ 

The  American  committee  of  the 
International  Press  Institute  is  now 
distributing  a  booklet  entitled,  “Jour¬ 
nalists  on  Dangerous  Assignments:  A 
Guide  for  Staying  Alive.” 

The  guide,  edited  by  Louise  Falls 
Montgomery,  was  put  together  by  the 
IPI  in  order  to  “help  journalists  in 
dangerous  situations  to  avoid  death, 
injury,  jail,  expulsion  and  other  per¬ 
ils.”  Other  IPI  committees  in  some 
nations  will  be  translating  the  guide 
into  other  languages. 

Copies  can  be  ordered  by  writing 
to:  International  Press  Institute;  Lon¬ 
don  Secretariat;  Dilke  House,  Malet 
Street;  l.ondon  WCIE  7JA;  England. 
Telex:  25950  IPILON  G.  Cables: 
PRESSING  London  WCI.  Tele¬ 
phone:  (01)636-0703/4. 


Green  Bay 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


publisher  in  early  1976,  he  imple¬ 
mented  quick  changes  designed  to 
reverse  the  trend.  Wood  consolidated 
the  Daily  News  with  his  widely-circu¬ 
lated  weekly  paper,  the  Brown 
County  Chronicle.  The  newly  named 
News-Chronicle  changed  its  layout 
from  broadsheet  to  tabloid  and  took 
on  a  fresh,  new  look  that  the  area  had 
never  seen  in  a  newspaper  before. 

“Frank  had  this  audacious  notion 
that  he  could  somehow  pull  off  a  sec¬ 
ond  successful  daily  in  a  city  this 
size,”  Meindl  explained.  “It  seemed 
like  madness.” 

But  two  years  ago,  the  N-C  accom¬ 
plished  what  was  once  thought  impos¬ 
sible:  It  reported  its  first  (modest) 
profit.  It  repeated  the  feat  a  year  later. 

“I’m  not  surprised,”  replied  Berg 
after  hearing  that  his  former  employer 
was  creeping  out  of  the  red.  “Frank  is 
a  stubborn,  tenacious  competitor.  He 
found  a  way  to  make  it  work.” 

“He’s  a  great  businessman,” 
Schultz  added.  “He  has  had  to  be  for 
what  he’s  done.” 

Wood’s  newspaper  has  amassed  a 
remarkable  collection  of  journalistic 
awards  including  one  for  “general 
excellence”  from  the  Wisconsin 
Newspaper  Association  in  1984. 
According  to  Wood,  the  WNP  said 
that  for  the  size  of  its  circulation, 
there  was  no  other  state  paper  in  the 
N-C’s  class. 

For  the  record,  the  circulation  of 
the  N-C  is  just  over  12,000  while  the 
P-G’s  is  about  55,000  daily  and  75,000 


on  Sundays.  The  N-C  doesn’t  publish 
a  Sunday  edition,  but  an  offshoot  of 
the  paper,  a  news-and-entertainment 
magazine  entitled  This  Week  reaches 
62,500  homes. 

In  a  word,  today’s  version  of  the  N- 
C  is  compact.  At  roughly  35  pages  an 
issue,  the  N-C  is  nowhere  near  as 
comprehensive  as  the  P-G,  which 
sells  several  times  the  ad  space. 

Its  size,  however,  hasn’t  deterred 
the  N-C  from  providing  an  alternative 
voice  to  the  people  of  Green  Bay.  For 
example,  the  writing  of  the  N-C, 
though  far  from  daring,  is  often  criti¬ 
cal  and  sometimes  controversial,  as  it 
frequently  takes  opposing  stances 
from  the  competition.  In  doing  so,  the 
N-C  stirs  debate  on  issues  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  exist. 

Also,  by  utilizing  the  popularity  of 
the  Packers,  it  provides  a  sports  sec¬ 
tion  that  many  consider  to  be  more 
entertaining  than  the  P-G’s. 

By  concentrating  on  local  events, 
the  tabloid  appeals  directly  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  is  located  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  within  Brown  County.  That 
audience  finds  the  N-C  to  be  an  easy 
paper  to  read  at  the  dinner  table  due  to 
its  tabloid  structure,  and  its  brevity 
enables  its  readers  to  get  the  news 
with  less  effort.  Morning  release 
allows  them  also  to  get  it  first. 

Finally,  the  N-C,  second  to  the  P-G 
in  both  size  and  circulation,  also  takes 
a  back  seat  to  the  competition  in 
price.  At  250  an  issue,  it’s  a  dime 
cheaper  than  the  P-G. 

Fourteen  years  after  its  stai:t,  there 
are  still  those  who  doubt  that  the  for¬ 
mer  strike  paper  can  last  in  a  market 
with  the  mighty  P-G.  Associate  pro¬ 
fessor  Dean  O’Brien,  formerly  the 
chairman  of  the  mass  media  depart¬ 
ment  at  UWGB,  isn’t  one  of  them. 

“The  critical  thing,”  says  O’Brien, 
is  that  they’ve  carved  out  a  market 
and  that  market  has  stabilized.” 
O’Brien  also  cited  a  national  trend  to¬ 
wards  morning  newspapers  which 
should  benefit  the  N-C. 

Today  it’s  doubtful  that  the  citizens 
of  Green  Bay  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
they  have  two  local  daily  papers  to 
choose  from,  but  at  a  time  when  com¬ 
peting  dailies  were  being  swallowed 
up  across  the  nation.  Green  Bay 
became  a  two-newspaper  town. 

Quad  announces 
FSI  schedule 

Quad/Marketing  has  announced  a 
publication  schedule  of  31  newspaper 
freestanding  insert  issues  in  1988. 
The  new  schedule  consists  of  18 
Regional/National  and  13  of  the  new 
Quad/National  programs. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CONSUMER-ORIENTED  auto  review  My  OFF  THE  WALL  cartoon  panel 
column.  A  new  car  reviewed  every  appears  in  10  newspapers.  Well  drawn 
week... and  I  tell  the  good  with  the  bad.  and  humorous  enough  for  all  readers. 
With  art.  Car  Column,  905  Spray  Ave.,  For  brochure  with  samples  and 


Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples:  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014 
(815)455-4995. 


_ MONEY _ 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


MORE  THAN  60  million  Single  adults 
in  America  NEED  “Singles  Hotline”,  a 
weekly  Q  &  A  featured  in  The  Boston 
Herald,  The  Sun  Bulletin,  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen  and  other  fine  papers.  Radio 
personality  Dick  Syatt  writes  with 
insight  and  wit  about  meeting,  dating, 
single  parenting,  cheap  dates,  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do.  Singles  Hotline  is 
interesting,  fun  and  best  of  all...  it 
attracts  advertisers.  Call  or  write:  Dick 
Syatt,  9  Temple  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02114  (617)  227-7971. 


subscription  form: 

Dan  Rosandich,  Box  lOlA-Pilgrim, 
Houghton,  Ml  49931. 


_ HEALTH _ 

"SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  “Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response.”  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

"HOUSE  CALLS"-Detroit  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Sun-Times,  etc.  800-word 
weekly  Q&A,  9  national  awards.  Free 
six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
(716)  473-4973. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

MAKE  A  WISH  column  grants  reader's 
wishes.  Attracts  all  ages.  Features 
people  who  brighten  up  the  day  for 
others.  Written  by  Black  woman.  1 
month  free  trial.  Patricia  Foote,  PO  Box 
36524,  Grosse  Pointe,  Ml  48236. 


Feature  your  FEATURE  in 


‘Features  Available’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope:  Kelley- 
1.  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 

MAKE  HUNDREDS,  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope: 
Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 
35045. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
_ (904)  234-1117 _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 


30  years  continuous  service 

Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 

W.  B,  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 

7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 

ANCHORAGE  ALASKA  well  established 
state-wide  seekly  business  journal  plus 
controlled  circulation  aviation  monthly, 
the  third  largest  in  the  U.S.,  AND  a 
monthly  controlled  industrial 
"shopper".  Don’t  let  the  oil  doom  and 
gloom  headlines  scare  you  off,  this 

CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 

operation  grossed  over  $1.10M  in  1985 
and  netted  $200K. 

Contact  J.C.  Martin,  Pacific  Rim 
Publishing,  Box  99007,  Anchorage,  AK 
99509.(907)  243-1513. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 

BEGINNER’S  CHOICE 

Party  in  New  Orleans  on  the  weekends. 
Profitable  Louisiana  weekly  with  legals 
galore.  Less  than  hour  from  Crescent 

City.  2,850  paid  circulation. 
$180,000.  $50,000  down. 

11,100  free  circulation  in  deep  South 
city  near  coast.  Needs  management. 

JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 

PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

Only  $65,000.  Revenues  about 
$150,000. 

Uncontested  1600-paid  circulation 
weekly  near  deep  south  capital  city. 

Office  supply  business  and  inventory 
included.  $110,000.  Owner  financing  ' 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 

31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

available. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc.  : 

PO  Box  1088 

Troy,  Alabama  36081  \ 

(205)  566-7198 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 

Office:  (913)  236-5400 

COLORADO:  unusually  profitable 
$100M  weekly.  Located  in  recreation 
area  with  virtually  no  competition.  Ideal 
husband-wife  operation.  Laser  printer 
system  in  use.  $30M  down. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2211,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  weekly  operation  j 

grossing  $170M.  Good  history  of  profit. 

$45M  down.  Owner  will  finance 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

WEEKLY  GROUP:  well-run  weekly 
group  generating  cash  flow  in  excess  of 
$400M^Price^d  a_t  $2.4  million  ($750M 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 

PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 

307  (684)-5750 

31  N.  Wyoming  Avenue 

Buffalo,  Wyoming  82834 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  established  monthly  in 
fast  growing  seashore  community  in 
Southern  New  England.  $80,000. 
Some  financing  possible.  (401) 
783-9310. _ 

Southwestern  U.S.  daily,  no  competi¬ 
tion.  $826K,  seven  times  1985  net. 
Central  Texas  weekly,  $70K,  $15K 
down.  We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN, 
Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box 
161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. 

TWO  PUBLICATIONS  covering  Ohio 
collectibles  and  crafts  markets.  One 
person  can  operate  profitably,  must 
sell,  with  or  without  equipment. 

(614)  837-4775  evenings. 


EAST  SAN  DIEGO  county  California 
weekly  newspaper.  Circulation  4,600, 
$150K  gross,  $10K  net,  one  year  lease, 
no  press.  Bankruptcy  court  auction  sale 
9/29/86,  9:30  AM,  940  Front  St.,  5th 
floor.  Court  3,  San  Diego,  CA  92189. 
Opening  bid  $32K  overbid  $1K  incre¬ 
ments,  cash  and/or  terms.  (619) 
696-9922. 


IOWA  DAILY  AND  SHOPPER  4-Unit 
press,  building,  gross  $1.1  million 
profitable,  5,000  plus  subs.  Cash  or 
terms. 

BLACK  HILLS,  South  Dakota  weekly 
and  shopper,  growing  area.  Gross 
$255,000.  $275,000,  $80,000 
down,  12  years,  10%. 

ALASKA  WEEKLIES,  new  industry 
coming,  exclusive  on  Southern  coast, 
gross  $545,000.  Full  web  plant,  fine 
building.  Terms. 

WISCONSIN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
gross  project  $450,000  gross,  where 
priced.  Terms. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  unopposed,  central 
plant,  4  unit  web  press,  fine  building, 
gross  $1  million,  $950,000  includes 
all,  only  $125,000  down.  Terms. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  exclusive,  neighbors, 
one  county  seat,  gross  $325,000.  Sell 
at  gross  includes  2  buildings,  $90,000 
value.  Terms. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 
PRESSES _ 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  15-72  INSERTER  WITH 
15  HOPPERS  AND  11-48  with  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  trottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

SHERIDAN  48P  10  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG  8600-45  pica— three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 


DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most" 
(216)  562-5000 


FOR  SALE:  Dual  UTS  system,  12  termi¬ 
nals  including  spare  parts  Kit,  Advan¬ 
tage  III,  Unified  Composer,  tJnisetter 
HR,  6  film  strips  including  spare  parts 
kit.  Universal  Videosetter  with  RLO,  8 
grids  including  digital  and  analog  spare 
parts  kit.  All  currently  on  line.  Call  Jeff 
Asbach,  (218)  741-5544. 


HASTECH  AND  UTS  Compatible  Termi¬ 
nal,  New  in  Factory  Carton,  $2150; 
HASTECH  EDIT  III  TERMINAL,  $1450. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


2  HENDRIX  6400  systems  available  for 
parts  or  complete  package.  7-RKO  5 
drives,  2  Extel  printers,  1  Data  Products 
printer,  25  terminals,  cable  and  spare 
parts. 

Ask  for  Barry  Winger  (412)  981-6100. 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
C(3  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


RECONDITIONED  Compugraphic 
typesetting  equipment.  MDT  350’s, 
MDR’s,  Unisetters,  Trendsetters,  Comp 
IV’s,  7200’s,  more  information  contact: 
Buddy  Lafoy,  (205)  553-6065. 
Complete  list  of  equipment  and  serial 
numbers  available  upon  request. 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  Model 
01210-501;  Compugraphic.  8  fonts, 
high  speed  phototypesetter.  All  styles 
can  be  edectronically  condensed, 
expanded  or  italicized  in  76  point  sizes. 
45  picas.  Output  at  rate  of  45  column 
inches  (400  lines)  per  minute.  Call 
Clarence  (513)  542-8833. 


VIDEOSETTER  GRIDS;  your  choice 
from  library  of  100,  multiple  discount. 
Also  UNISETTER  STRIPS  inci.  Width 
Card,  $90  +  $10/ITC  Track;  UC 
Output  Cards,  $25. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

Videosetter  CRT  &  8600  CRT  used 
$3000,  Linotron  202  CRT  new 
$4000,  Videosetter  I.D.  Tube  new 
$50()0  and  used  $2000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

_ PRESSES _ 

5  UNIT  COLOR  KING  press  and  folder 
with  6  reel  stands  in  Tarpon,  Florida. 
Need  to  move  out  before  building  is 
sold.  Price  $95,000.  Come  and  get 
them.  Call  Derek  Dunn-Rankin  (813) 
484-2611. 


6  unit  SSC,  SC  folder,  60  hp,  rebuilt  4 
unit  Community,  hi-drive  6  web,  rebuilt 
see  on  our  floor.  Parts-service,  electric  i 
exchange  parts.  Dauphin  Graphics, 
(717)  362-3243. 


MULLER  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  3 
into  1  with  counter  stacker,  signode  and 
button  wrap.  All  as  complete  system,  or 
will  sell  individually.(408)  289-1400 
telex  172644. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500  Series  4  Units 
plus  8  position  roll  stand,  will  sell  indi¬ 
vidual  components. (408)  289-1400 
Telex  172644. 


GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  "as  is",  or  rebuilt. 

I  PEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 


GOSS  Urbanite,  "1000"  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Veiy  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  VISA  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  VISA  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two)  com¬ 
pletely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 

MAPPIQ 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%” 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22", 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  News  King  add-on  unit,  1975 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  fold¬ 
er,  excellent  condition  1973-76 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

2  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

1  Goss  Community  add-on  oil  bath  unit 
4  Unit  Community  with  SC  folder 

6  Unit/2  Folder  Community  with 
SC  and  Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  4-high  with  heatset 
package,  3  floor  Community  units 

2  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-705, 
U-731 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050 _ Tlx  42362 

Preowned 

ATLAS  WEB  LEADER 
Less  than  1  year  old. 

10-units. 

2-4-color  units. 

2-folders  (1  comb.)  twinned  75  H.P. 
drive. 

Will  sell  as  twinned  press  or  two-5  unit 
presses. 

Like  new  condition.  Seller  will  install 
and  guarantee.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  December.  Save  big  dollars 
off  new  price.  Trades  welcome. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


TWO  1,000  FPM  Martin  Splicers  1983 
models.  Web  Specialties  Inc.  (916) 
635-1610. 


VANGUARD  PRESS  22  1/2  x  36  four 
units  with  JF-1  Jaw  Folder  with  30 
horse  power  drive  and  4  position 
stacked  roll  stand.  Call  Web  Special¬ 
ties  Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 


VERY  NICE  REBUILT  Harris  V-15  for 
sale  by  owner.  4  units  and  folder  bought 
from  a  national  used  printing  equip¬ 
ment  broker/dealer.  Spent  $60,000 
plus  rebuilding  to  present  good  shape. 
Don't  let  this  happen  to  you!  Buy  one 
that  is  truly  in  good  shape.  Used  in  last 
three  years  on  small  weekly  newspaper. 
Sacrifice  for  $28,000. 

(301)  268-5673.  No  dealers. 


WEB  LEADER  PRESS  -  4  Perfecting 
Units  and  a  4-color  Quadra  Color  Unit  - 
Excellent  Shape  -  Less  than  2  years  - 
Used  about  20  hours  per  week.  We're 
moving.  Press  available  April  1987. 
The  Quad  Unit  can  be  leased. 

Brehm  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
28429,  San  Diego,  CA  92128. 

(619)  451-6200. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  5  unit  V15  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


PARTS  FOR  Goss  Presses  service- 
mechanical  &  electrical  exchange  parts, 
good  service.  Dauphin  Graphics,  (717) 
362-3243. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22” 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  845-10  units,  3  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
Newsking  4  units,  complete 
KJ6  folders 

Colorking  3  units  1983 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Telex  206766 
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MINS 


Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly... 
$250,000. ..$75, 000  down.  Exclusive 
award  winner. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. . .$65,000. 
$15,000  down.  Exclusive  county  seat. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. ..tourist  area 
...$200,000.. .$50,000  down.  Multi¬ 
ple  award  winner. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY... orchard  area 
...$120, 000. ..Good  first  owner 
opportunity. 

NORTHWEST  SUBURBAN  weekly 
...$300,000. 

NEVADA  RANCHING  monthly 
...$200,000.. .includes  house. 
FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
(503)  389-3277 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CANADIAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  (21 
publications)  is  seeking  to  purchase 
smaller  U.S.  daily  newspapers  (to 
25,000  circulation).  Write  or  telephone 
Arthur  E.  Weeks,  Sterling  Newspapers 
Limited,  2nd  Floor,  1827  West  5th 
Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 
(604)  732-4443. 


UP  TO  $500,000  cash  available  for 
county  seat  weekly.  No  closer  than  30 
miles  from  metropolitan  market.  All 
inquiries  confidential.  Reply  to  Box 
1334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


CORE  STRIPPERS 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
_ (314)625-2315 _ 

_ CONSULTANTS- 

JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (416)  221-7699. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULAllON  2001 
A  circulation  package  written  for  the 
IBM  System/36  using  today's  technolo¬ 
gy  while  addressing  today's  and  tomor¬ 
row’s  needs.  This  is  an  on-line  data 
entry  system  designed  to  handle  all 
types  of  starts  and  stops  including  paid- 
in-advance  subscriptions.  Look-up  is  by 
address,  name  or  phone  number. 
Inquiry  and  data  entry  can  continue 
during  press  run.  Bundle  top  wrap 
spooling  begins  within  15  minutes  of 
initiation  for  morning  circulation  of 
44,000.  This  is  complete  with  starts, 
stops,  adjust  draws  and  miscellaneous 
messages.  Total  market  coverage  selec¬ 
tion  routines  can  be  stored  for  future 
recall  and/or  modification.  Carrier  bill¬ 
ing  system  has  many  options  including 
self-adjusting  rates  for  PIA  credits  as 
well  as  paper  charges.  These  rates  can 
help  minimize  the  swing  that  occurs  on 
carrier  bills  due  to  variance  of  delivery 
days  from  month  to  month.  Coversion 
programs  already  written  for  many 
installations. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE’S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 

3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 


NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 


CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 

•  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS  Mailroom  equip¬ 
ment.  Sta  Hi  257  stacker  excellent 
condition  $10,000.  IDAB  440  stacker, 
$12,500.  New  90  degree  curves 
$2,200.  Stream  aligners  $1,250. 
Pacers  $1,250.  l-(800)  346-3026 
ext.  965. 

MULLER  275  inserter  and  complete  on 
line  system.  5  years  old.  4  into  1 
(double  production)  speeds  up  to 
38,000  per  hour  9into  1  (single 
production)  speeds  up  to  19,000  per 
hour.  Available  to  be  shown.  Contact 
Dave  Lewis  or  Joe  Kuczma  (203) 
964-2494,  Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc. 

STA-HI  257S  and  257B  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc..  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  106's 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  tor  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 


$59,500  ^ 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
,  ^  TRAINING  " 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

•  ’  ‘"SETUPFOR" 

NEWSPAPERS 
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INDUSTRY 


MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


REDUCE  STOPS 
IMPROVE  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS 

This  STOPBUSTER  seminar 
helps  your  staff  master  the 
essential  skills  to  STOP  THE 
STOPS!  Learn  how  to 
Communicate  More  Effect¬ 
ively.  use  Feature  Benefit 
Statements.! ncrease  Know¬ 
ledge  of  your  newspaper  and 
Identify  Selling  Techniques. 

BECOME  A 

STOPBUSTER  NOW! 

SALES  TRAtMiya  CUNSVLTANIS 
22Bt  YUCCA  AVE  HOLLYWOOD 
FLORIDA  33026  (3051  432-4534 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-h  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


COMPUTERS 


TELERAM 

Parts  and  service  now  available  exclu¬ 
sively  from  N&R  Scientific  Company. 
We  have  in  stock  the  entire  Teleram 
inventory  of  spare  parts.  Formatted 
Cassettes,  diskettes,  in-house  repair 
and  service  contracts,  2277  disk 
drives,  factory  refurbished  computers 
available.  Contact  N&R  Scientific 
Company,  Inc.,  462  11th  St.,  Pali¬ 
sades  Park,  NJ  07650.  (201) 
592-1864. 


•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

2  1980  Ideal  plastic  wraps.  Very  clean, 
excellent  condition  with  $3,000  plas¬ 
tic  inventory  reduced  to  $9,500  each. 
l-(800)  346-3026  ext.  965. 

CHESHIRE  542  Base  w/  721  head, 
hardly  used.  Call  Karl  Judd,  Gate  City 
Publishing,  Keokuk,  lA,  (319) 
524-8300. 

FERAG  turntable  for  sale.  3/4  hp  drive 
motor,  3-phase,  Two  portable  roller-top 
conveyors  3/4  hp  drive  motors, 
3-phase.  Carl  Poehler  (215)  820-6154 
or  Ed  Townsend  (215)  820-6677. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE:  Kansa  320 
inserter.  Model  501-1,  4  years  old,  5 
stations  plus  delivery.  Seller  has  need 
for  Advantage  and/or  Videosetter  equip¬ 
ment,  1  conveyor,  1  forklift.  For  more 
information  contact  Don  Paterson, 
(515)  289-2480. 

GOOD  RECONWTIONED  Cheshire  and 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


MCCAIN  INSERTER  with  7 
stations  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  excellent  condition. 
Will  entertain  any  offer. 
Please  reply  to  Box  1364, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 
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Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


GOSS 

Goss  Community  Presses 
5  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  40  H.P.  Drive 

3  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  50  H.P.  Drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder 
with  20  H.P.  Drive 
Goss  Suburban  Press 

5  Units  (1-1500  Series) 

6  Pos.  Roll  Stand,  40  H.P. 

Press  Drive 

HARRIS 

Harris  V-15A  Press 

7  Units,  V-15A  Press 
with  JF7  Folder  1969-71 

KING 

Color  King  Press,  5  Units 
Reconditioned  with  2-KJ6 
Folders.  30  H.P.  &  20  H.P. 

Press  Drives 

NEWS  KING  PRESSES 
6  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  30  H.P.  Press  Drive 

4  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  3  H.P.  Press  Drive 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Baldwin  Count-o-veyors 
Ebway  Splicers 
3-Knife  Trimmers 
All  presses  available  “as-is", 
reconditioned  or  delivered  and 
installed.  Will  sell  complete 
presses  or  add-on  units. 

Web  Press  Corporation 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 

HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 
N936  42  X  36 
N900  42  X  46 
V25  21.5  and  22.75 
BAKER  PERKINS 

C2  Twin  Chopper  Folder  compatible 
with  N845  Press  systems 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TE(1  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 
running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 
drive,  complete  press  with  all 

3CC6SS0ri6S. 

GOSS  sc;  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
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ROLL  THE 


PRESSES 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

HELL  DC  300  SCANNER  running 
outstanding  color  daily.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation,  training  available.  Call  Mr. 
Kashner  (717)  784-2121.  9-12  noon, 
M-Fr.  Ext.  520. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  for  small 
weekly  operation.  Please  contact  Box 
9737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP 


WANTED 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY'S  ACEJMC- 
accredited  Department  of  Journalism 
has  two  faculty  openings: 

(1)  NEWS-EDITORIAL  search  re¬ 
opened  for  tenure-track  assistant/ 
associate  professor  to  possibly  head 
sequence.  Five  years  of  professional 
experience  required.  Prefer  Ph.D.  with 
strong  publications  record  and  ability  to 
teach  academic  and  professional 
course.  Must  interact  professionally 
with  regional  and  state  newspaper 
groups.  Position  available  in  January 
1987  or  as  soon  as  qualified  candidate 
is  selected. 

(2)  MAGAZINE  sequence  head  must 
have  extensive  professional  experience. 
Assistant/associate  preofessor  for 
September  1987  tenure-track  position 
must  coodinate  magazine  production 
and  have  evidence  of  teaching  ability 
and  potential  for  developing  graduate 
program  in  magazine  editing  and 
managements.  Ph.D.  preferred; 
master's  degree  required.  Apply  by 
October  15,  1986. 

Temple’s  Department  of  Journalism  has 
850  undergraduate  majors  enrolled  in 
five  sequences  and  approximately  100 
graduate  students  in  the  M.J.,  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  programs.  Temple  University 
enrolls  31,000  students. 

Experience  and  qualifications  will 
determine  rank  and  salary  for  these 
openings.  Send  materials  tO:  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
321  Annenberg  Hall,  Temple  Universi¬ 
ty,  Philadelphia,  PA  19122.  Temple 
University,  an  equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action  employer,  encour¬ 
ages  applications  from  women  and 
minorities. 


COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNICATORS 


TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIPS 
will  be  available  for  experienced 
journalists  to  pursue  graduate 
study  beginning  in  January  and 
August  1987.  Please  contact  the 
Graduate  Coordinator,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Alabama,  PO  Box  1482,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-1482. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
The  Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel,  a 
division  of  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Company  in  Waterville,  Maine,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  business 
manager.  Responsibilities  include 
accounting  functions,  recording 
controls,  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  operating  budgets,  preparation 
of  financial  statements  and  special 
reports,  and  special  projects  in  support 
of  general  management  objectives.  The 
business  manager  is  a  member  of  a 
senior  management  group  and  works 
with  Sentinel  department  managers  as 
well  as  with  corporate  financial  person¬ 
nel.  Candidates  for  the  position  should 
have  3  to  5  years  of  public  accounting 
background  and  have  demonstrated 
supervisory  skills.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  experience  with  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  data  processing  systems  is 
desirable.  A  successful  candidate  must 
exhibit  effective  verbal  and  written 
communications  skills,  relate  well  with 
people,  be  innovative  and  show  initia¬ 
tive.  A  letter  of  application  and  resume 
including  education,  salary  and  work 
history  should  be  sent  tO:  Robert  M. 
Moorehead,  General  Manager 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel 
25  Silver  St.,  Waterville,  Maine  04901 

PUBLISHERS  WANTED  for  weeklies 
grossing  $550,000,  full  plant,  2  unit 
press.  Isolated  growth  area,  non¬ 
competitive.  Opportunity  to  buy  part  or 
all.  Contact  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210 
Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway, 
KS  66205.  Confidential. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 
AARP,  publisher  of  Modern  Maturity,  a 
national  publication  with  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  13,000,000,  has  a  newly 
created  position  for  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Publications 
Division. 

The  Special  Assistant  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  providing  high-level  administra¬ 
tive  and  analytical  support  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  in  supervising  operations  and  in 
tracking  costs  and  revenues,  as  well  as 
for  handling  many  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties  independently. 

We  require  5-7  years'  administrative 
experience,  preferably  in  a  publishing 
environment;  proven  problem-solving 
skills;  a  sophisticated  understanding  of 
managerial  economics,  budget  analysis 
and  operating  reports,  and  their  appli¬ 
cations  in  decision-making;  excellent 
communication  skills;  the  abilities  to 
work  independently,  to  work  under  high 
pressure  and  to  handle  several  major 
projects  at  the  same  time;  while  main¬ 
taining  effective  working  relationships 
with  aTl  levels  of  staff. 

We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package  and  brand  new  offices  in 
Lakewood,  California.  Salary  mid  to 
high  $30’s.  If  you  meet  our  require¬ 
ments,  please  send  a  detailed  resume 

tO: 

Personnel  Manager 
AARP 

3200  E.  Carson  Street 

Lakewood,  CA  90712 
an  equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

NIE  COORDINATOR  needed  for 
115,000  plus  circulation  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper.  B.A.  required; 
Masters  preferred  along  with  teaching 
or  educational  administration  back¬ 
ground.  Send  resume  to  Ev  Arnold, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Main  & 
Midland,  Lexington,  KY  40507,  EOE 
M/F. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Suburban  7-day  California  daily  seeks 
sharp,  aggressive  GM.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  controlled  circulation, 
competitive  metro  market  advertising 
sales,  and  administration.  Ability  to 
develop,  motivate,  and  lead  others 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  Lesher  (k)mmunications.  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR 
Major  international  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  in  New  York  City  area  is  seeking  a 
designer/illustrator  with  3-5  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Must  be  able  to  meet 
deadlines  and  work  with  managing 
editor,  sports  editor  and  comics  editor. 
Must  also  be  able  to  create  and  give 
directions  for  creating  graphics,  maps 
and  charts.  Some  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
1336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  Experienced  profes¬ 
sional  proficient  in  all  phases  of  graphic 
design,  layout  and  paste-up.  Must  have 
demonstrated  experience  in  producing 
work  for  print.  Photo  experience  highly 
desirable.  Bachelor's  degree  required. 
Salary  range  $17,130-$25,695,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Office,  Northern  Michigan  University, 
Marquette,  Ml  48555,  postmarked  by 
September  20,  1986,  EOE/AA. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  7,400  PM  daily  in  central  Indiana. 
This  position  requires  someone  with 
classified  and  management  experience. 
College  education  preferred.  Strong 
promotional  leadership  and  highly  moti¬ 
vated  team  effort  required.  We  are  part 
of  the  Nixon  newspaper  group  of  11 
publications.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Rolland  A,  Sutton, 
Advertising  Manager,  Frankfurt  Times, 
PO  Box  9,  Frankfurt,  IN  46041. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
classified  manager  with  90,000  South¬ 
western  daily.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  the  entire  department. 
Applicant  should  be  a  self-starter  with 
the  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  people. 
Salary  plus  bonus  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  27,000  Sunday,  25,000  daily.  Zone 
3.  Need  person  with  experience  in 
management,  sales,  promotion  and 
telemarketing.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  To  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DEPUTY  AD  DIRECTOR 
This  45,000  daily  newspaper  in  thriving 
Connecticut  is  seeking  a  deputy  and 
eventual  successor  to  its  advertising 
director. 

The  applicant  must  be  experienced  in 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  have  several  years  of  management 
experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Publisher,  Journal 
Inquirer,  306  Progress  Dr.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  CT  06040. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Monterey  Peninsula  Shopper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  telemarketing 
person.  Must  have  strong  leadership 
abilities,  good  oral  and  written  commu¬ 
nication.  Interested  applicants  send 
resume  to  Elaine  Buckley,  The  Shop¬ 
per,  PO  box  1881,  Monterey,  CA 
93940. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 

If  you  would  like  to  work  for  a  fast  paced 
innovative  exciting  and  growing  news¬ 
paper  you  might  want  to  talk  to  us.  We 
are  looking  for  a  self-starter,  creative 
individual  who  enjoys  a  challenge  of 
training,  and  has  a  proven  track  record 
in  the  successful  implementation  of 
sales  programs  and  marketing  strate¬ 
gies.  We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package,  an  excellent  salary  plus  NBO 
and  opportunity  for  carreer  advance¬ 
ments.  Send  your  resume  in  strictest 
confidence  to  Jeannete  B.  Dowd,  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Director,  The  Boston 
Herald,  1  Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA 
02106.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

CLASSSIFIED  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
aggressive,  self-starter  who  enjoys  a 
challenge.  If  you  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  sales  and  would  like  to  join 
Americas  fastest  growing  newspaper, 
we’d  like  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  a 
comprehensive  fringe  benefits  package 
and  an  excellent  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  with  opportunity  for  career 
advancements.  If  you  feel  you  have 
what  it  takes  to  meet  the  challenge  send 
your  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Jeanette  B.  Dowd,  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  The  Boston  Herald,  1 
Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA  02106.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  the  newspaper  industry  desired. 
Salary  and  commission  contingent  on 
background.  Interesting,  challenging 
work  with  considerable  travel  required. 
Write  to  D.L.  Parvin,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
Do  you  have  a  record  of  success  in  clos- 
ing  major  retail  and  automotive 
accounts  in  a  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et?  If  so,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
you  in  Kansas  City.  Dominant  suburban 
weekly  with  over  82,000  circulation  in 
metro  areas  fastest  growing  market. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Jim  Reid,  Advertising  Director, 
Dispatch-Tribune  Newspapers,  7007 
NE  Parvin  Rd,  Kansas  City,  MO  64117. 

NEWSPAPER  with  60,000  circulation 
in  Zone  8  is  seeking  an  individual  with 
at  least  5  years  experience  as  classified 
advertising  manager.  Applicant  must 
have  proven  track  record.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  experience  super¬ 
vising  and  managing  salespeople,  and 
understanding  of  marketing  concept 
and  the  ability  to  motivate  others.  Wilt 
supervise  staff  of  20.  Company  offers  a 
full  range  of  benefits.  Send  confidential 
resumes  to  Box  1348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RELOCATE  to  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast. 
Fastest  growing  chain  of  weeklies  has 
'  immediate  opening  for  classified  mana¬ 
ger.  Telemarketing  skills  a  must.  If 
you’re  looking  for  your  first  manage¬ 
ment  position,  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  PUBLICATION  in  Michigan 
needs  aggressive,  experienced  salesper¬ 
son.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send 
resume  and  requirements  to  Box  1335, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


OPPORTUNITY  PLUS-75,000  daily 
newspaper  needs  classified  advertising 
manager.  Phone  room  staff  of  12.  An 
outside  sales  staff  of  4.  Management 
experience  necessary.  Write  George  M. 
Guy,  Advertising  Director,  Amarillo 
Globe  News,  Box  2091,  Amarillo,  TX 
79166,  stating  experience  and  salary 
needs. 


DIRECTOR,  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Opportunity  for  results  oriented  organiz¬ 
er  to  develop  a  ten-person  retail  and 
classified  department  for  award¬ 
winning,  11,000  Oklahoma  daily  in  a 
challenging  market.  Our  marketing  and 
service  record  is  excellent.  We  need 
sales  direction  to  match.  Contact  Ed 
Darling,  The  Duncan  Banner,  PO  Box 
1268,  Duncan,  OK  73534. _ 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  strong  manager  to  lead 
outside  sales  staff  of  9  (retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  display)  in  highly  competitive 
market.  The  Boca  Raton  News  is  a 
Knight-Ridder,  20,000  circulation 
daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Advertising  Director,  Boca  Raton 
News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33429. _ 

DISPLAY  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted  for  200,000  circulation  mail 
shopper.  It’s  a  rapidly  growing  coastal 
area  of  Ventura,  California.  Excellent 
commission  structure.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Director,  Valley  Shopper, 
5353  Walker  St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  5  day 
afternoon  publication  in  a  50,000 
ppulation  city  located  near  a  large  city 
in  Zone  3.  Director  would  also  be 
responsbile  for  mail  delivered  TMC  and 
a  paid  circulation  weekly  newspaper. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  district 
manager  or  supervisor  who  has  had 
successful  experience  with  teen-age 
newspaper  boys.  The  publisher  offers 
excellent  salary,  benefits  and  bonus. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1327, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Medium  size  Texas  newspaper  needs 
qualified  manager  for  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  zone.  Will  answer 
directly  to  circulation  director.  Reply  to 
Box  1298,  Editors  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  circulation 
manager  with  several  years  experience 
for  the  Port  Charlotte  area,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  Southwest 
Florida.  Send  resume  to  David  Bitner, 
or  Huey  Stinson,  Charlotte  Sun,  2317(3 
Haborview  Rd.,  Charlotte  Harbor,  FL 
33950  or  call  (813)  629-2855. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

ATEX  SYSTEM 

Assistant  System  manager  for  100 
terminal  Atex  system  NYC.  Will  monitor 
system  and  assist  users  during  peak 
usage,  then  perform  maintenance  in  the 
evening.  Hours:  2  PM-10  PM,  Monday- 
Friday.  Applicant  should  have  Atex 
background  and  be  familiar  with  daily 
newspaper  editorial  procedures. 
Personal  computer  experience  and 
knowledge  of  typography  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Box  1244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

SYSTEMS  SUPPORT  COORDINATOR 
needed  tor  115,000  plus  circulation 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  modification  or  enhancement  of 
operating  systems  and  systems  securi¬ 
ty.  Three  years  experience  with  H-P  and 
Atex  required.  Send  resume  to  Ev 
Arnold,  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Main 
&  Midland,  Lexington,  KY  40507.  EOE 
M/F. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  Issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3. 1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 


CITY  EDITOR 
EVENING  DAILY 

Career  opportnity  for  experienced  city 
editor  at  The  Hemet  News  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  6-day  21,000  community  newspap¬ 
er  in  Southern  California.  No.  2  mana¬ 
ger  for  staff  of  14.  Must  have  proven 
ability  to  lead  talented  staff  plus  strong 
editing,  makeup  and  VDT  skills.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  as  newsroom  supervisor 
with  references  required.  Background 
as  accomplished  reporter  a  plus.  Call 
Lou  Godfrey,  ME  (714)  925-0555. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCT  WRITER. 
Opportunity  for  outstanding  profession¬ 
al  with  5-7  years  magazine/corporate 
experience  to  write  car  and  truck 
product  materials  for  salespeople. 
Broad  technical  understanding  and 
proven  flair  for  writing  sales  training 
materials  required.  Versatility  to  handle 
a  variety  of  automotive  marketing 
projects  essential.  Resume,  letter  and 
salary  history  to  Management  Direc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  2276  Washington  St., 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  MA  02162.  No 
phone  calls.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  Growing  locally 
oriented  Zone  2  daily  seeks  aggressive 
self  starter  to  cover  local  business.  Box 
1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  afternoon 
daily  seeks  general  assignment  reporter 
with  strong  writing  skills  and  2-3  years 
experience  in  covering  school  boards, 
municipal  governments  ,  fire  and 
police.  We  are  looking  for  someone  with 
a  flair  for  hard  news.  Send  clips  and 
resumes  to  John  Moore,  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Item,  Box  607,  Sunbury, 
PA  17801. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  at  the  capital  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  2-3  years  of  government 
reporting  required.  Send  resume  and 
writing  samples  to  Tom  Marquardt, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Capital  Gazette, 
PO  Box  911,  Annapolis,  MD  21404.  No 
phone  calls. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR-The  Advocate 
Newspapers  a  195,000  circulation 
chain  of  news  and  arts  weeklies  seeks 
an  experienced  editor  for  its  New 
Haven,  CT  paper.  Strong  newsroom/ 
news  gathering  background  and  signif¬ 
icant  management  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  New  Haven  Advocate,  1184 
Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Knight-Ridder  afternoon  daily  expand¬ 
ing  universal  copy  desk.  Looking  for 
copy  editors  with  1-3  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence  with  top  spelling,  grammar,  and 
headline  writing  skills.  Layout  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  An  editing  contest  among 
all  Knight-Ridder  dailies  placed  us 
second  behind  Philadelphia.  Not  bad 
for  a  60,000  circulation  paper.  We’re 
looking  for  editors  who  can  take  us  to 
number  one.  Send  resumes,  references 
to  Richard  Battin,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR;  50,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper.  If  every  story  you  edit 
is  better  when  you  are  through;  if  you 
write  bright,  on-target  headlines  and 
layout  attractive  pages,  we  want  to  talk 
to  you.  New  England  area  applicants 
only.  Send  resumes  and  samples  to  Neil 
Roiter,  Managing  Editor,  The  Standard- 
Times,  555  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford, 
MA  02742.  No  calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  an  impor¬ 
tant,  growing  newspaper  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  livable  state  capital  city,  is  seeking 
a  copy  editor  for  its  universal  desk. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  daily  newspaper  editing 
experience,  display  a  strong  command 
of  the  language  and  have  an  eye  for 
layout  and  design.  Submit  resume,  non- 
returnable  clips  and  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  indicating  salary  history  to  Jim 
Kelsh,  News  Editor,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl 
53708.  No  phone  calls  please.  An  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR— Do  you  enjoy  woodworking? 
Our  company  is  starting  a  new  regional 
woodworking  newspaper  for  the  North¬ 
east  and  we  are  looking  for  an  editor  to 
make  it  a  winner.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  journalist  who  also 
has  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
wood,  tools  and  equipment.  Send 
resume  to  Jack  Turner,  Soundings 
Publications,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


EDITOR/WRITER,  large  LI  weekly. 
Seasoned,  creative;  clips,  salary 
requirements  Box  237,  Hewlett,  NY 
11557. 

EXECUTIVE  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  Miami  News  seeks  a  dynamic  jour¬ 
nalist  with  business  writing,  editing  and 
supevisory  experience  to  head  its  busi¬ 
ness  desk. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Miami  News  also  is  looking  for  a 
sports  editor  with  proven  ability  in  edit¬ 
ing,  reporting  and  supervising  to  run  its 
sports  department. 

Both  jobs  are  on  department  head  level 
with  excellent  pay  and  fringes.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Sue 
Reisinger,  Managing  Editor,  The  Miami 
News,  PO  Box  615,  Miami,  FL  33152. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 
for  the  winter  for  weekly  paper  at  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho.  Temporary  position.  Call 
Greg  Moore  at  (208)  726-8060. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
24,000  circulation  AM  is  looking  for  an 
ambitious  journalist  to  fulfill  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  our  features  section.  We  want  to 
design  attractive  pages  filled  with 
stories  that  reflect  our  community  and 
present  a  useful  guide  in  coping  with 
modern  life.  This  is  a  job  for  the  person 
who  appreciates  all  kinds  of  people  and 
all  aspects  of  life.  Send  detailed  cover 
letter,  clippings  and  layout  samples  to 
Frank  Fantini,  Delaware  State  News,  PO 
Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
A  rapidly  growing  national  printer  is 
looking  for  a  person  with  a  strong  tech¬ 
nical  background  in  the  graphic  arts  to 
fill  this  position.  5  years  experience 
required  and  people  management  siklls 
are  a  must.  Salary  plus  incentive  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Retail  Graphics,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  2001  Beddford  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64116. _ 

3000  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  List. 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261. 

(Fee  required.) 

A  MEDIUM-SIZE  community  daily  is 
seeking  a  local  news  editor  who  will 
have  primary  responsibility  for  local 
news  content.  We  require  an  idea 
person  with  strong  planning  and 
management  skills  and  the  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  a  13-person  staff 
and  the  public.  Our  goal  is  strong  local 
news  content  on  a  wide-ranging  array  of 
subjects.  The  ideal  candidate  is  some¬ 
one  with  demonstrated  skills  in  the 
areas  of  planning,  management,  leader¬ 
ship  and  team-building,  who  is  also  a 
top-notch  editor  who  can  improve  the 
quality  of  writing.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Contact:  Wickliffe  R.  Powell, 
managing  editor.  The  Independent,  PO 
Box  311,  Ashland,  KY  41105-0311. 
(606)  329-1717. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Montgomery  Journal,  a  growing 
Zone  2  daily  is  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  high-energy  assistant  city  editor  to 
join  3-person  city  desk  supervising  staff 
of  12  reporters.  Editor  will  coordinate 
daily  copy  and  projects  in  a  bustling 
jurisdiction  bordering  Washington,  D.C. 
Five  years  daily  reporting  plus  editing 
experience  required.  Resumes  to  Ed 
Miller,  Editor,  5721  Randolph  Road, 
Rockville,  MD  20852.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Hard  driving  leader 
for  6-person  sports  department  for 
25,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  8. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  experi¬ 
ence  as  No.  1  or  No.  2  person  in 
comparably  sized  daily,  plus  proven 
abilities  in  scheduling,  managing  and 
motivating  staff,  layout,  editing  and 
writing.  Resumes  tO:  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  9  metro  area  small  daily  seeks  a 
creative  manager  to  produce  an  innova¬ 
tive  communi^  newspaper  with  strong 
emphasis  on  local  news.  Experienced 
managerial  and  editing  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
alternative  north  of  Boston  weekly. 
We’re  looking  for  resourceful,  hard  news 
reporting  and  a  lively  writing  style. 
Emphasis  on  in  depth,  enterprise  work. 
New  England  area  preferred.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Helen  Gifford,  North 
Shore  Sunday,  9  Page  St.,  Danvers,  MA 
01923. 

NIGHT  EDITORZ-Sacramento  Union 
needs  self-starter  with  sound  news 
judgment,  layout  and  headline  writing 
skills  to  manage  news  operation  through 
critical  deadline  hours.  Contact  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  301  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramen- 
to,  CA  95812. _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Madison, 
is  creating  a  new  department-head  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  responsible  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  newspaper.  This  editor  will 
work  with  a  top  newspaper  designer  to 
develop  a  new  and  innovative  look  for 
the  paper,  then  implement,  it  directing 
the  photo  and  graphics  functions  and 
working  with  assigning  editors,  copy 
desks  and  the  production  department. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  an  important  and  growing 
newspaper  and  to  live  in  a  interesting 
and  livable  state  capital  and  major 
university  city.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  broad  range  of  know¬ 
ledge,  experience  and  philosophies 
about  newspaper  graphics,  along  with 
some  management  experience,  prefer¬ 
ably  at  a  daily  paper.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets  and  a  letter  with  your  back¬ 
ground  and  philosophies  to  Bill 
Robbins,  Executive  Editor,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison, 
Wl  53708.  An  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

JOURNALIST/RESEARCHER 
Fast  growing  company  seeks  individual 
with  following  requirements:  journalism 
degree  from  highly  accredited  universi¬ 
ty,  minimum  of  two  years  experience  as 
a  financial  writer  on  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  publicatior,.  Must  be  profes¬ 
sional,  creative,  intelligent,  flexible, 
and  thorough.  Research  involved.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


JOURNALIST 

The  Standard-Times,  a  50,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  newspaper  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  has  two  affirmative 
action  openings  for  minority  applicants 
with  at  least  some  journalism  training 
and  experience  as  reporters  or  copy 
editors.  Please  send  resume  and  6-8 
work  samples  to:  Neil  Roiter,  Managing 
Editor,  Standard-Times,  555  Pleasant 
St.,  New  Bedford,  MA  02742.  No  calls, 
please. 


HELP  WANTED 


LARGEST  PAID  circulation  weekly  in 
the  state  needs  general  assignment 
reporter/sports  reporter  immediately. 
Excellent  opportunity  in  beach  resort 
area.  Photography  skills  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Trish  Hogen- 
miller.  The  Whale  Newspaper,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  37.  Lewes,  DE  19958. 


LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR  to  help 
growing,  suburban  Connecticut  daily 
look  and  read  better.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 
Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 

LEADING  CHAIN  of  business  newspap¬ 
ers  seeks  quick  organized  accurate 
wordsmith  to  edit  and  coordinate  news 
coverage  in  its  9-reporter  Washington 
bureau.  Two  years  daily  jouranlism 
experience  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Bureau  Chief,  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations,  1333  H  St.  NW,  Washington, 
DC  2O0O5.  No  phone  calls  please. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Suburban  weekly  newspaper  group 
seeks  person  with  news  writing,  photo¬ 
graphy,  management  experience. 
Aggressive  leadership  position  in  large 
suburb.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Publisher,  Minnesota  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  7401  Bush  Lake  Road,  Edina, 

MN  55435. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Tired  of  the  rust  belt,  lagging  econo¬ 
mies,  and  air  conditioning?  Come  to 
New  England,  where  the  future  is  bright 
and  the  quality  of  life  is  high.  Trade  in 
the  Midwest  doldrums  for  the  coast, 
mountains,  lakes  and  Yankee  tradi¬ 
tions.  We’re  a  three  paper  organization 
on  the  move  with  a  40,000-plus 
Sunday  product  that  needs  a  news 
editor  with  pizzazz  and  panache.  We’re 
looking  for  the  perfect  person:  word 
sensitive,  creative  in  design,  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  color  and  graphics  and 
quick  with  the  wire.  People  ski  Is,  high 
energy  level  and  sound  judgment  won’t 
hurt  your  chances.  Join  the  stimulating 
newsroom  team  of  the  most  modern 
newspapers  in  Maine.  Pay:  $25,000 
and  we’ll  negotiate  if  your  credentials 
are  heavyweight.  Write  (no  calls)  to: 
Tom  Kelsch,  Executive  Editor,  Lewsiton 
Daily  Sun,  104  Park  St.,  Lewiston,  ME 
04240. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established, 
18,000  circulation,  6-day  locally 
oriented  newspaper  in  conservative, 
northwest  Illinois.  Must  have  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  background  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  operation.  Must 
guide,  motivate  and  maintain  an  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  16  people.  We  believe 
in  a  total  team  management  concept. 
You  should  possess  the  ability  and 
desire  to  write  editorials  and  columns. 
An  excellent  community  opportunity. 
Salary  and  fringe  benefits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Reply  to 
Publisher,  Freeport  Journal  Standard, 
27  S.  State,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 

KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  or  more  years’ 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 
Kiplinger  Graduate  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Yearlong  midcareer  program 
combines  writing  longform  articles  for 
publication  with  liberal  arts  studies 
leading  to  a  master’s  degree.  Ten 
fellows  appointed  each  year  receive  free 
tuition  and  monthly  stipends.  One-week 
reporting  trip  to  Washington  included. 
Selection  is  competitive.  Minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Next  class  begins 
Sept.  23,  1987.  Write  or  phone  Prof. 
John  Wicklein,  Director,  Kiplinger  Prog¬ 
ram,  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State 
University,  242  West  18th  Ave., 
Columbus,  OH  43210;  (614) 
422-2607.  422-6291.  Prospective 
candidates  may  schedule  interview  with 
director  at  Atlanta  Marriott  Hotel  Nov. 
13-15  during  SPJ,  SDX  Convention. 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  (SPORTS)  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  solid  news  editor  to 
be  the  sports  editor  of  our  7-day  family 
owned  newspaper  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  journalism-and  sports-markets 
in  the  nation.  Experience  in  staff  direc¬ 
tion,  editing  and  layout  is  necessary. 
Write  Richard  Hughes,  Editor,  The 
Home  News,  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  08903. 


RANGE  OF  POSITIONS  OPEN 
We  offer  low  pay,  in  Mexican  pesos,  a 
six-day  week,  and  a  fairly  polluted  city. 
But  despite  this,  THE  MEXICO  CITY 
NEWS  is  one  of  the  best  English 
language  newspapers  in  a  non-English 
speaking  country,  with  numerous 
awards  and  recognitions  to  its  credit. 
We  can  offer  deep  immersion  in  the 
Spanish  language,  Mexican  culture  and 
exciting  international  reporting  in  a 
major  world  capital.  Just  as  you  need 
adventure  and  foreign  living  to  spice  up 
your  tired  life,  we  need  experienced 
journalists  ready  to  commit  for  at  least 
two  years.  Send  inquiries  and  resumes 

tO: 

Roger  C.  Toll,  Editor 
The  Mexico  Ci^  News 
Balderas  87,  Mexico  1,  D.  F. 

(905)  510-9623 


REWRITE 

REPORTER 
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Major  New  York  City-based 
publisher  of  financial  informa¬ 
tion  seeks  candidates  for  the 
position  of  Rewrite  Reporter 
for  an  electronic  news  data¬ 
base.  Candidates  will  be 
responsible  for  quickly  and 
accurately  rewriting  and 
summarizing  business  and 
financial  news  copy  from  hard¬ 
copy  source  documents  or 
from  telephoned  information, 
this  is  a  desk  job,  but  there  will 
be  enterprise  telephone 
reporting  and  some  outside 
reporting. 

Three  years  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper  or  wire 
service  is  required,  along  with 
a  passion  for  accuracy  and  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Engl¬ 
ish  language.  Experience  of 
electronic  editing  is  preferred 
but  not  essential. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
DEPT.  312745 
1501  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10036 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


REPORTERS  with  photo  and  writing 
skills  needed  for  bi-weekly  in  growing 
community.  Send  resume  to  OKEECH¬ 
OBEE  NEWS,  PO  Box  638,  Okeecho- 
bee,  FL  33472. _ 

REPORTER 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald  is  seeking  a  reporter  with  at  least 
3  years  of  experience  to  fill  a  general 
assignment  position.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  the  writing  and  reporting 
skills,  versatility  and  enterprise  to  do 
both  colorful  features  and  major  take¬ 
outs  on  significant  stories  within  and 
outside  our  circulation  area.  Circulation 
for  the  all  day  newspaper  is  220,000. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Ripley, 
Metro  Editor;  4th  and  Ludlow  Streets. 
Dayton,  OH  45401. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SEEKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  over¬ 
see  operation  of  long  established,  paid 
circulation,  small  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Will  be  responsible  for 
assigningand  editing  of  5  to  7  reporters 
and  helping  to  do  layout  and  pasteup. 
Mature,  responsible  and  competent 
person  is  sought.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Can  start  immediately  or 
within  one  month.  Send  resume  to 
Andrew  Quigley,  Chelsea  Record,  18 
Fourth  St.,  Chelsea,  MA  02150. 

Seeking  ASSISTANT  FEATURES 
EDITOR  with  strong  editing  and  people 
skills.  Must  have  at  least  5  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Send  resume,  letter 
to  Robin  Doussard,  Features  Editor, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel,  PO 
Box  14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33302.  No  phone  calls  please. 


SPORTS  PERSON  NEEDED  for  PM 
North  Carolina  Daily  to  fill  hole  on 
3-person  staff.  Terminal  skills  desired. 
Call  or  write  Dan  Richards,  Sports 
Editor,  Hickory,  NC  28603.  Phone 
(704)  322-4510,  best  time  to  call  9:30 
AM. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  Wyoming 
daily.  Photo  and  layout  experience 
required.  Cover  high  schools  plus  many 
other  sports.  Contact  Bill  Frederick, 
Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
508,  Worland,  WY  (307)  347-3241. 

TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN 
We're  a  50,000  PM  daily  serving  north¬ 
east  Iowa.  Recently,  we've  had  a  top 
notch  general  assignment  reporter  and 
a  quality  copy  editor  move  on  and  we 
want  to  replace  them  with  people  of  the 
same  caliber.  We're  looking  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  who  is  adept  at  covering  a  wide 
range  of  stories  on  a  rural  beat.  We're 
seeking  a  copy  editor  with  solid 
language  skills  who  can  put  together  an 
attractive  page.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo  Cour¬ 
ier,  Po  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


WEEKLY  ZONE  5  NEWSPAPER  seeks 
versatile,  strong  editor  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  production, 
including  layout  and  photography.  Must 
also  assume  publishing  responsibilities, 
directing  and  managing  ad  sales  force. 
Excellent  growth  potential.  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  WANT  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITER  who 
thunders.  Three-newspaper  suburban 
group  in  Phoenix  area  wants  editorial 
writer/page  editor.  Must  have  clips  to 
prove  writing  ability.  Send  everything 
first  letter  to  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box 
1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85201. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

needed  for  labor  union's  newspaper, 
brochures,  flyers,  etc.  Photographic 
and  layout  skills  a  must.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Public  Affairs  Dept.,  CSEA,  1108  0 
Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95814. 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

SPORTSWRITER  wanted  for  NY  metro 
area  AM  daily.  Duties  include  local 
sports,  college  and  professional  assign¬ 
ments.  Desk  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  1310, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  CAPITAL  daily  newspaper  is 
searching  for  a  highly  motivated  repor¬ 
ter  who  sees  stories  everywhere  and  has 
a  knack  for  dealing  with  people.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  your  thoughts  on  the 
role  of  a  reporter  to  Frank  A.  Fantini, 
Executive  Editor,  Delaware  State  News, 
PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE,  19903. 


THIS  BEAT  IS  TOUGH 
Smallish  Zone  1  daily  faces  big  story 
that  will  unfold  over  the  next  decade. 
We  need  a  daily-trained,  crackerjack 
reporter  who  isn't  intimidated  by 
finance,  bureaucracy  or  science;  who 
can  develop  sources  who  aren't  used  to 
talking  to  the  press,  and  who  can  trans¬ 
late  the  technojargon  they  speak  into 
prose  of  insight  and  clarity.  This  beat  is 
hard  work,  hard  news  and  hard  to  fill. 
Letter,  resume  and  clips  that  prove  you 
can  do  the  job  to  Box  1350,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

CAN  YOU  WRITE  SHARP  GAGS? 

Wanted;  Writers,  cartoonists  interested 
in  working  on  concepts,  gags  for  prop¬ 
osed  syndicated  comic  strips,  cartoon 
panels.  Cartooning  exerience  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Chances  slim  for  striking  it  rich, 
but  potential  pay  boggles  the  mind-and 
what  could  be  more  Tup? 

In  recent  years,  thanks  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  boom  in  the  licensing  of  new 
comic  characters  (GARFIELD,  the 
multi-million-dollar  cat,  for  example), 
the  long-shot  rewards  of  syndication 
have  become  enormous.  Equally 
rewarding  for  some  is  knowing  that  their 
clever  thoughts  daily  bring  joy  into  the 
lives  of  millions  of  readers. 

Lew  Little,  the  veteran  editor  credited 
with  discovering  for  various  syndicates 
Jim  Davis'  GARFIELD  and  13  other 
comics,  has  just  formed  a  corporation  to 
develop  more  new  features  and  to  start 
a  gag-writing  internship  open  to  anyone 
serious  about  learning  the  craft. 

No  upfront  fees  are  charged  selected 
professionals,  who  are  invited  to  send 
samples  of  their  latest  feature  ideas, 
plus  SASE.  Writers  and  aspiring 
cartoonists  chosen  for  the  internship 
may  pay  to  have  their  gags  critiqued 
monthly,  as  if  they  were  writing  a  syndi¬ 
cated  comic. 

For  a  free  initial  evaluation,  aspiring 
cartoonists  and  writers  should  submit 
12  copies  of  gags,  plus  biographies  and 
SASE.  For  full  details,  send  a  long 
SASE  (39  cents  postage)  to  PO  Box 
99EP,  Brandon,  VT  05733  *  (802) 
247-3648. 

®  1986,  Lew  Little  Enterprises,  Inc. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Fast-growing  New  York  City  financial  printer  iook- 
ing  for  a  working  night  shift  supervisor  exper¬ 
ienced  with  the  Goss  Community  press.  High  pay 
and  exceiient  benefit  package  inciuding  profit 
sharing,  major  medical  and  year  end  bonus  for 
aggressive  and  ambitious  individuai.  Send 
resume  and  saiary  requirements  to  Box  1352, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  help  wanted 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  needed  for  fact- 
detective  magazine  group.  Steady 
market,  prompt  payments.  For  guide¬ 
lines,  write:  Dominick  A.  Merle,  Editor, 
Globe  Communications  Corp.,  1440 
Saint  Catherine  St.  W,  Montreal, 
Quebec  H3G  1S2.  _ 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to-people 
meeting  place! 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


MAILROOM 


FIELD  SERVICE  MANAGERS 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  the  inserter  company,  has 
immediate  requirements  for  field 
service  managers  responsible  for  the 
installation  and  training  of  GMA 
inserting  systems  to  the  newspaper 
industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  Please  forward  resume  to 
Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  11  Main  St.,  Southboro,  MA 
01772,  Attn;  Manager  Human 
Resources. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER 
PEOPLE 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Hiring,  scheduling,  planning  and  super¬ 
vision  are  just  a  Tew  of  the  challenges 
which  face  you  in  this  7-day,  Zone  2, 
AM  newspaper  operation.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  tough  but  fair  individual  who 
understands  labor  contracts  and  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  ITU  laws.  Excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Box  1333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR.  We  are  a 
training  and  communications  firm  with 
Fortune  500  clients  in  the  automotive 
industry.  We  seek  an  experienced 
production  supervisor  to  manage  the 
work  flow  of  a  busy  4  person  creative 
department  and  to  assist  in  managing 
schedules  for  interfacing  editorial  and 
consulting  groups.  5-7  years  publica¬ 
tions  and/or  advertising  agency  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  a  solid  educational 
background  required.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  paystub,  type  spec'ing,  sche¬ 
duling,  and  print  production  essential. 
AV  experience  a  plus.  Must  be  an 
outstanding  organizer  who  combines 
mature  judgment  and  strong  people 
skills  with  the  ability  to  get  things  done. 
Resume,  letter,  and  salary  history  to 
Management  Directions  Inc.,  2276 
Washington  St.,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
MA  02162.  No  phone  calls.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Longview  Publishing  is  seeking  a  tech¬ 
nician  with  DEC  hardware  experience  to 
maintain  our  CSI  system,  and  an  ECRM 
system.  We  are  located  in  Bellevue, 
Washington.  If  you  have  the  experience 
call  Bob  Phillips  (206)  453-4288, 
Journal-American,  PO  Box  90130, 
Bellevue,  WA  98009-0130. 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  appren¬ 
tice  engraver  with  a  morning,  evening 
daily  newspaper.  Should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  photo  reproduction.  Good  pay, 
excellent  benefits  and  good  working 
conditions.  Send  letter,  resume  and  list 
of  references  to  Betty  Jo  Baker,  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Capital  City  Press,  PO  Box 
588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70815. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PRESS  ASSISTANT 
Major  NYC  financial  institution  needs 
No.  2  for  two-person  press-community 
relations  staff.  Requires  2-4  years 
experience  in  news  media  writing/ 
editing,  journ-comm-Eng  degree,  basic 
knowledge  of  economics/finance.  Job 
calls  for  writing,  arranging  media 
conferences,  producing  leaflets  and 
responding  to  media  inquiries.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  Box 
1362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ SALES _ 

LOOKING  FOR  SALESPERSON  with 
experience  in  selling  press  equipmet.t 
and  mailroom  equipment.  Must  be  able 
to  travel.  Please  call  (213)  256-4791. 

PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 
Multiple  publication  (newspapers/ 
magazines)  firm  in  Michigan  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  classified  phone 
room  manager.  Strong  publications. 
Good  position  for  self-starter  with  ability 
to  train  sales  staff.  Growth  position. 
Base,  commision.  Resume  to  David 
Hohendorf,  Oakland  Community  News¬ 
papers,  7196  Cooley  Lake  Rd.,  Union 
Lake,  Ml  48085.  (313)  360-6397. 


SENIOR  REGIONAL 
SALES  MANAGER 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
PRESS  EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED  IN: 

•  4  PAGE  WIDE  IN 
OFFSET,  FLEXO, 
LETTERPRESS 

•  METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 

NOT  REQUIRED  TO 
RELOCATE. 

EXCELLENT  BENEFIT 
PACKAGE. 

Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

George  Derby 
Vice  President  Marketing 
PUBLISHERS 
EQUIPMENT 
3230  Commander  Drive 
Dallas,  TX  75006 
(214)  931-2312 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


IF  YOU  CARE  ABOUT  high-quality 
photography  and  have  the  clips  to  prove 
it,  we’d  like  to  see  them.  The  Sandusky 
Register,  a  27,500  PM  daily  on  Lake 
Erie  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  is 
seeking  a  third  photographer  to  round 
out  its  staff.  Respond  with  letter, 
resume  and  15  clips  (5  news,  5  feature, 
5  sports)  to  Rex  Rhoades,  314  W.  Mark¬ 
et  St..  Sandusky,  OH  44870.  Include 
SASE  to  rerturn  clips. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  morning,  even¬ 
ing,  Sunday  papers.  General  assign¬ 
ment,  sports,  features,  ads.  Newspaper 
experience  required.  Color  experience 
and  supervisory  experience  desirable. 
Send  resume,  clips,  samples,  list  of 
references  to  Tony  Zona,  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  PA  16534.  No 
phone  calls. 

WEEKLY  SOUTHEASTERN  Newspaper 
seeks  talented  hard-working  person  to 
be  a  one-person  photography  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  produce  excep¬ 
tional,  people-oriented  color  photos  and 
have  complete  darkroom  skills.  This  is  a 
tough  but  rewarding  position.  Deadline 
lor  application  is  October  11.  Southeast 
applicants  preferred.  Box  1360,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER-or  Advertising 
Director.  Mature,  three  decades  experi¬ 
ence  but  youthful  in  spirit  and  ability! 
Prefer  challening  position  tor  5  to  10 
years.  Experienced  in  projections  and 
implementation  of  objectives  and  can 
motivate  people  to  accomplish  goals. 
Consider  all  areas  but  prefer  Sunbelt. 
Box  1342,  Editors  Publisher. 

NEWSROOM  PRO  seeks  management 
position-strong  writer,  columnist,  copy 
editor,  layout  man.  Solid  experience  in 
management  and  administration.  Box 
1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  POSITION  WANTED 
Will  value  integrity  and  ambition  in 
news,  develop  a  dedicated  staff, 
increase  circulation  and  ad  sales  and 
improve  financials. 

Executive  experience  in  tough,  compe¬ 
titive  markets  and  in  monopolies.  Broad 
interests  and  leadership  skills— not  a 
one  dimensional,  "bottom  line"  person. 
Future  growth  opportunities  important. 
Box  1351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
facets  of  the  newspaper  business.  High 
profit  goal  oriented  family  man  in  early 
forties  seeking  highly  challenging 
opportunity  to  perform.  Good  motivator. 
Will  consider  Zones  9,  8,  6,  4,  and  3. 
Box  1265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR— Experienced  pro  avail¬ 
able.  Top  revenue  producer  and  staff 
trainer.  Strong  on  Promotion!  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4,  or  5.  Box  1359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

JOURNALIST/GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
seeks  job  with  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Master’s  degree,  S.l.  Newhouse  School, 
Syracuse  University,  August  1986. 
Willing  to  relocate.  All  offers  consid¬ 
ered.  Erin  Maquire,  770  Rock  Beach 
Rd.,  Rochester,  NY  14617 
(716)  338-2266. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  progressive,  aggressive  professional 
seeks  circulation  manager’s  slot  on  a 
small  to  medium  size  daily. 

Skilled  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
including  ABC  audit,  computer  applica¬ 
tions,  DM  training,  and  sales 
marketing. 

Team  leader  with  aggressive  work  habits 
and  excellent  people  skills. 

Box  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Professional  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management.  Highly  organized  with 
over  twenty  years  with  a  major  metropo¬ 
litan  Eastern  newspaper  ex(»rt  in  single 
copy  sales.  Also  available  for  consult¬ 
ing.  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Experienced  professional.  12  years 
shirt  sleeve  management  team  leader 
with  exceptional  work  and  people  skills. 
Circulating  PM  daily  and  8  weeklies. 
Ready  for  a  change.  Box  1354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified 
Advertising 

_ EDITORIAL _ 


COPY  EDITOR:  Ten  years  in  allied 
fields,  seeking  to  start  anew  with  the 
right  newspaper.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  eastern 
Canada.  My  aim:  lock  into  a  challenging 
future.  Your  aim:  take  on  a  tenacious 
workhorse.  Box  1347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADD  STYLE  and  Substance  to  your  film, 
theatre,  music,  art  dept,  with  superb 
writer/critic.  Michael  Kent,  4122, 
Edmunds  NW  4,  Washington,  DC 
20007.  (202)  965-2275. 


AMBITIOUS  French  journalist  (bilingu¬ 
al)  willing  to  challenge  his  reporting 
qualifications  with  international 
oriented  news  organizations,  seeks 
news  or  feature  position  in  Zone  1.  2,  3. 
Experience  with  top  American  maga¬ 
zines  and  as  NY  correspondent  Tor 
major  French  newspapers.  Box  1337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  writer  with  10 
years’  experience  seeks  either  full-time 
staff  position  with  substantial  weekly  or 
permanent  freelancing  with  major  daily 
in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  or  9.  Box  1356,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DOES  YOUR  NEWSROOM 
NEED  A  WRITING  COACH? 
Experienced  writer  and  editor  can  help 
by  mail  or  computer-direct.  For  propos¬ 
al,  write  Kent  Sturgis,  1224  10th  Ave., 
Fairbanks,  AK  99701,  or  call  (907) 
456-2980. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  writer-editor.  Solid 
pro  with  25  years  experience.  Bright 
cooy.  Prolific  writer.  Can  do  it  all. 

Box  1353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  OF  DAILY  anxious  to 
return  to  newsroom  after  brief  hiatus. 
M.E.  or  news  editor  spot  with  medium 
daily  preferred  but  will  consider 
any  desk.  Box  1357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  THREE  YEARS 
experience  has  outgrown  a  small  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  is  seeking  a  challenge 
at  a  lively  daily  in  Zones  7,  8,  or  9. 
Speed,  accuracy  and  determination 
produces  the  clean,  clear  and  concise 
copy  you  need.  Box  1321,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  2  years  experience, 
journalism  degree  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  spot  on  daily  in  Zones  1-5.  Hard¬ 
working,  accurate.  Write  K.  O’Rourke, 
PO  Box  4783,  Louisville,  KY  40204. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD  WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  20 
years  experience.  Strong  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  editor,  leader.  Can  produce  spar¬ 
kling  layouts.  Proven  circulation  buil¬ 
der.  Excellent  references.  All  Zones. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  JOURNALIST  looking  for  a 
position  on  a  small  daily  on  the  East 
Coast.  Experience  with  a  weekly  and 
major  New  York  City  daily.  Skilled  in 
hard  news  writing.  Write  or  call  Al 
Bryan,  47  Homan  Blvd.,  Hempstead, 
NY  11550  (516)  489-3597. 


CITY  EDITOR,  30,000  daily,  ready  to 
relocate.  Improve  your  news  coverage 
with  alert  reporting,  tight  editing.  Not 
a  graphics/contest  journalist.  All  zones. 
Box  1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER,  copy 
editor.  Bachelor’s  degree  from  IJniversi- 
ty  of  Arizona,  two  year’s  experience. 
(602)  758-1933  evenings.  Shaun  Hall. 

SEASONED  editorial  page  editor-writer 
seeking  professional  environment  to 
make  most  of  writing-editing  skills.  Box 
1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  AN  ENTRY  LEVEL  position  as 
copy  editor  or  reporter  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  in  Zone  2.  Have  B.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  with  editorial  and  layout  experience 
on  a  weekly  university-community  paper 
and  internship  on  a  weekly.  Reply  to 
Box  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
Ex-APSE  best  columnist  looking  to 
move  onward  and  upward.  Box  1294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  recent  college  grad, 
interned  with  two  225,000-1-  dailies, 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Can  cover 
wide  range  of  sports.  Experience  with 
AMs  and  PMs.  Strengths  include  speed, 
accuracy.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  willing  to 
relocate  elsewhere.  Box  1315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  recent  college  grad, 
two  years  experience  with  AM  dailies  in 
Zone  2,  seeks  position  with  daily.  Accu¬ 
rate  reporter.  Strong  knowledge  of  many 
sports  with  ability  to  write  clear,  inter¬ 
esting  articles  under  deadline  pressure. 
Enjoy  going  the  extra  yard  to  make  sure 
your  paper  tops  the  competition.  Any 
zone.  A.  Carucci,  Box  547,  Yardley,  PA 
19067,  (215)  493-2331. 


WRITER-EDITOR  moving  from  NYC 
magazine  to  Raleigh-Chapel  Hill- 
Durham  area  seeks  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  position.  References,  degree, 
marri^.  Available  Nov.  1.  Box  1358, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


NEWSPAPER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
8-15,000  newspaper  to  have  superb 
local  photographic  coverage. 

A  small  newspaper  can  have  good  local 
pictures.  It  means  covering  Rotary 
meetings,  school  sports,  safe  driving 
awards,  store  openings  and  even  check 
presentations. 

It  requires: 

Experience. 

Enthusiasm. 

The  attitude  that  every  assignment  is 
important  and  that  nothing  is  routine. 

I  can  combine  the  photographic  skills 
with  design  and  layout  experience.  I 
have  the  ability  to  originate  assign¬ 
ments  and,  most  important,  to  work 
with  editors  and  reporters. 

My  experience  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  but  I  am  at  a  point  where  I  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  a  smaller 
newspaper  and  make  my  home  in  a 
region/community  of  my  choice. 

I  am  interested  in  Maine,  Mass.,  N.H., 
Calif.,  Oreg.,  Wash.,  and  Colorado. 

This  is  an  opportunity  that  you  might 
want  to  explore. 

Available  in  January. 

Please  reply  to  Box  1355,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years  weekly 
experience,  BS  in  photojournalism,  and 
writing  ability  seeks  job  on  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Will  relocate.  Therese  Frare,  126 
Newburg  St.,  Roslindale,  MA  02131, 
(617)327-1511. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPRECIATION 
25  yr.  Journalist  with  extensive  photo¬ 
graphy  management  experience  would 
like  to  expand  creative  talents  of  picture 
editing,  layout  and  special  projects. 
Needs  are  good  work  environment, 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
product...  only  those  with  commitment 
to  quality  news  photograpy  may  inquire 
to  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Take  one  GIANT  step  towards  a  better  job  by  plac¬ 
ing  an  ad  in  the  Positions  Wanted  section. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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SHOP  TALK  A^T  THIRTY  —  - 

Writing  coaches  shouid  stress  linguistic  consciousness 


By  Stewart  Benedict 

My  late  friend  and  erstwhile  col¬ 
league  Anthony  Zito,  known  to 
horseracing  addicts  as  Tony  Betts, 
was  fond  of  reminiscing  about  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  1920s  and 
’30s. 

He  had  begun  at  the  New  York 
World  and  got  tips  on  writing  from  the 
likes  of  James  M.  Cain,  Heywood 
Broun  and  William  Bolitho.  Honing 
his  skills  over  the  course  of  the  years, 
he  became  very  sensitive  to  both  good 
and  bad  writing;  the  compliment 
which  pleased  him  most  was  to  be 
dubbed  a  fine  wordsmith. 

He  used  to  remark  that  in  his  early 
years,  newsmen  were  divided  into 
two  categories:  the  best  were  called 
good  writers,  while  those  who  didn’t 
write  well  were  labeled  good  report¬ 
ers,  not  without  considerable  conde¬ 
scension. 

It  would  appear  that  colleges  today, 
and  especially  their  journalism 
departments,  are  turning  out  lots  of 
good  reporters.  These  young  people 
have  mastered  journalistic  ethics  and 
libel  laws  and  allied  matters,  but  are 
relatively  unsophisticated  about  the 
most  vital  tool  of  their  trade,  the 
English  language. 

Part  of  the  trouble  lies  with  writing 
teachers  who  ride  their  own  hobby¬ 
horses,  many  of  which  are  running 
counterclockwise  on  a  clockwise 
track.  Some  cases  in  point: 

Nowhere  in  the  English-speaking 
world  except  in  American  journalism 
is  it  still  possible  to  encounter  such 
quaint  locutions  as  “an  historical 
event”  and  “an  hysterical  woman.” 
These  vestiges  of  18th-  and  19th-cen¬ 
tury  British  English  have  hung  on 
over  here  among  people  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  in  20th-cen¬ 
tury  American  English  initial  “h”  is 
sometimes  pronounced  as  in  “his¬ 
tory,”  and  sometimes  not  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  “honor.”  Only  in  the 
latter  event  is  “an”  used  instead  of 
“a.” 

Hackles  rise  on  many  a  journalistic 
neck  at  phrases  like  “over  500  peo¬ 
ple”  and  “over  50  questions,”  on  the 
odd  theory  that  “over”  has  only  a 
spatial  significance.  A  look  at  any 
good  dictionary  will  verify  that 
“over”  in  the  sense  of  “more  than” 
or  “in  excess  of’  is  perfectly  good 
usage. 

Also,  passed  down  from  the  days  of 


(Benedict  is  a  copy  editor  for  the  Jersey 
Journal  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.) 


“Sister,  get  me  rewrite!”  is  the 
strange  notion  that  compound  verb 
forms  cannot  be  broken  up  by  the 
insertion  of  an  adverb. 

Thus,  while  writers  elsewhere  in 
the  English-speaking  world  are  noting 
that  “the  document  has  already  been 
returned  to  the  file  ...” 

The  rule  is  simple:  an  adverb 
should  be  put  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  word  or  word  group  it  modifies. 
What  is  closer  than  smack-dab  in  the 
middle  of  it?  (Admittedly,  infinitives 
are  a  special  case.) 

These  philological  errors  can  be 
battled  by  a  vigilant  and  truculent 


copy  desk,  but  what  cannot  be 
imparted  even  by  the  most  overbear¬ 
ing  and  obnoxious  copy  editors  is  a 
philosophy  of  linguistics  which  all  but 
the  best-trained  young  reporters  lack. 

The  central  concept  of  linguistics  is 
that  every  language  changes  and  it  is 
pointless  to  make  value  judgments 
about  those  changes.  Those  who 
latnent  the  “decline”  of  Latin  into 
French  should  be  asked  why  they 
consider  “pater”  intrinsically  better 
than  “p6re.”  Of  course  it  isn’t  better; 
it  is  merely  different. 

Thus  it  is  futile  to  conduct  some 
rear-guard  actions.  For  instance: 

Like  it  or  not,  “unique”  is  coming 
to  mean  “unusual”  in  American 


Journalists  endure  the  same  stress 
on  the  job  as  prison  guards,  according 
to  a  British  university  researcher. 

A  team  of  occupational  stress 
researchers  from  Manchester  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Institute  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  ranked  150  occupations  on  a 
scale  of  10  to  0. 

At  a  rating  of  7.5,  journalists  shared 
the  third-highest  level  of  stress  with 
prison  guards,  civil  aviation  pilots  and 


English.  A  few  dedicated  conserva¬ 
tives  are  not  going  to  hold  back  the 
wave  of  the  future  by  carping  at 
phrases  like  “rather  unique”  or  “the 
two  most  unique  restaurants  in  the 
city.” 

There  was  once  a  sharp  distinction 
between  “bring”  and  “take.”  the  for¬ 
mer  was  used  for  motion  away  from 
the  speaker.  Thus  a  sentence  like  “If  I 
am  going  to  a  party,  should  1  bring  a 
gift?”  was  considered  erroneous. 
This  distinction  has  become  blurred 
and  has  all  but  vanished.  Why  fight  in 
a  losing  cause? 

Virtually  all  engineers  and  other 


technologists  use  the  spelling  “gage” 
so  as  to  avoid  gray  hairs  from  worry¬ 
ing  about  whether  “gauge”  or 
“guage”  is  correct.  There  seems  little 
reason  why  journalists  cannot  do  the 
same. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  writing,  especially  journalistic 
writing,  should  stress  linguistic  con¬ 
sciousness  above  all  else. 

While  delayed  leads,  teaser  leads 
and  the  like  are  ail  arrows  in  the 
reporter’s  quiver,  the  bow  which 
launches  them  is  language.  To  train  a 
future  newsmen  without  inculcating 
an  acute  sense  of  words  is  exactly  like 
training  a  carpenter  without  reference 
to  a  saw  or  a  plumber  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  wrench. 


construction  workers. 

Only  miners  —  rated  8.3  —  and 
police  officers  —  at  7.7  —  endured 
higher  on-the-job  stress,  the  research¬ 
ers  said. 

Surprisingly,  the  researchers  said 
journalists  face  more  stress  than  even 
such  seemingly  high-risk  jobs  as  doc¬ 
tors  and  tax  collectors,  6.8;  bus  driv¬ 
ers,  5.4;  actors,  7.2;  or  diplomats,  4.8. 


Part  of  the  trouble  lies  with  writing  teachers  who  ride 
their  own  hobbyhorses,  many  of  which  are  running 
counterclockwise  on  a  clockwise  track. 


Journalists  get  same  stress 
levels  on  job  as  prison  guards 
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Responsive 

•  Answering  a  need,  as  Rockwell 
International  has  with  the  new  Goss’ 
Modular  Press  Control  System  "  for 
Headliner  Offset’  presses,  to  simplify 
operation  and  reduce  makeready  and 
start-up  waste. 

•  Quick  to  react:  supplying  commercial 
printers  with  the  latest  technology  in 
sheet-fed  presses  and  bindery  equip¬ 
ment  from  Miehle? 

•  Meeting  requirements,  as  with  the 
Goss  C7OO  press,  to  boost  quality  and 
provide  2,000  fpm  productivity  for 
high-volume  insert  printers. 


Rockwell  International’s  responsiveness 
to  customer  needs  is  evidenced  by  our  position 
as  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  web  offset 
newspaper  presses.  Major  newspapers  in  95  countries 
and  two  of  every  three  U.S.  dailies  are  printed  on  Goss 
presses.  We’re  at  the  forefront  in  improving  productivity 
for  commercial  printers  as  well. 

We’re  an  $11.3  billion  company.  Our  Graphic  Systems 
Division  had  sales  of  $479  million  in  1985.  Goss  products  have 
served  the  industry  for  more  than  100  years.  Today  we’re  pro¬ 
viding  newspaper  and  commercial  presses  and  mailroom 
components  responsive  to  customer  needs  for  unprece¬ 
dented  levels  of  productivity  accountability  and 
reliability.  To  learn  more  about  us,  write 
Rockwell  International,  Department  815EP-112, 

600  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


Rockwell 

International 


.where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


WE  OPEN  DOORS 
TO  A  WTOER  WORLD 


•/# 


For  some  27  million  functionally 
illiterate  people  in  the  U.  S.,  the  door  has 
slammed  shut.  Not  only  are  they  cut 
off  from  an  ever-expanding  world  of 
ideas  and  concepts,  they  can’t  even 
read  simple  items  like  menus,  road 
signs,  rules  for  operating  equipment  or 
directions  for  giving  a  child  medicine. 

What  this  means  is  a  world  of  fms- 
tration  and  darkness  for  more  than  one 
in  10  adults.  And  the  high  cost  of  this 
lost  productivity  and  human  misery  is 
ultimately  borne  by  every  American. 

Scripps  Howard  has  joined  the 
effort  to  change  this  picture  -  to  open 
doors  with  programs  and  funds  to 
tackle  illiteracy  Already,  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  has  launched  a  commu¬ 
nity  literacy  program  designed  to 
serve  as  a  national  model.  The  Scripps 
Howard  National  Spelling  Bee  an¬ 
nually  attracts  more  than  eight  million 
youngsters  to  the  joys  of  words  and 
the  world  of  ideas  they  represent.  And 
now  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
is  offering  grants  to  support  commu¬ 
nity  programs  to  coEobat  illiteracy 

The  problem  of  illiteracy  is  not  ne\y 
but  in  the  interest  of  an  educated 
America,  we  must  begin  to  shine 
light  on  solutions. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
Eli  NEWSPAPERS 

LITERACY:  WE  OPEN  DOORS  TO  A  WIDER  WORLD 


